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This offer was so popular we’re 
repeating it! 


WITH EACH NEW SUBSCRIPTION, 
A SET OF THE FAMOUS 
WALTER MELLMAN WOODCUTS—FREE! 








Printed on beautiful blue-gray, wood- 
flaked paper, these seven woodcuts, 
which run in size from 8% x 11 inches 
to 11 x 17 inches, include such scenes 
as “The Flight into Egypt,” ‘The Holy 
Family,” “St. Peter’s Betrayal of 
Christ” and “St. Christopher,” and are 
ideal for framing. Appearing in 
JUBILEE’s first issue, they later sold 

at $2.75 per set. Now you can have 


them absolutely free with your subscription 
. . a gift from the editors of JUBILEE. 


JUBILEE, the magazine of the Church and her 
people, is unique because .. . 
“It is the first—and only—national 
pictorial monthly for a Catholic audience. 
“JUBILEE is owned by its own subscribers— 
who, if they wish, may buy one share of 
Class A stock with each one-year subscrip- 
tion (total cost for both JUBILEE and 
stock—$5. See details at right). 


JUBILEE brings you new light on Our Lord and 
Our Lady, the saints, the ordinary people of the 
Church, family and religious life, politics, the 
arts and sciences. Through JUBILEE’s exciting 
pages you'll gain a new insight into the Catholic 
world, see Catholic life at its finest, get a deeper 
understanding of what it means to be a Catholic 
in 20th-century America. 


Would you like to be a part-owner of JUBILEE? 
There’s still a chance for you to become a 
JUBILEE stockholder. JUBILEE’s subscription price 
is $4.00 per year—but to early subscribers, the 
editors have made an unusual offer: in a plan 
inspired by the Social Encyclicals, 50,000 sub- 
scribers have had the opportunity to purchase 
one share of non-voting Class A stock with 
each one-year subscription, by paying $5.00 
for the package. As a JUBILEE stockholder, you'll 
gain a special low renewal rate for future years 
as well as low rates for Christmas gifts, divi- 
dends as they’re declared, and above all a real 
sense of participation in an exciting publishing 
venture. 


HOW TO SUBSCRIBE: A regular one-year sub- 
scription costs only $4. If you want to become 
a charter subscriber, holding one share of 
Class A stock in JUBILEE, add $1 to your sub- 
scription fee —a total of $5 for the charter 
package. TO GET JUBILEE: Fill out the coupon 
below. (We'll bill you if you wish.) In either 
case the Mellman woodcuts are yours—FREE! 


Stock details: The A.M.D.G. Publishing Co., in order to promote and 
publish JUBILEE, offers 50,000 non-voting Class A shares, each share (par 
value $1) sold exclusively in combination with one 1-year subscription, at 
$5 per package. 

No underwriter is engaged in this offering of charter packages. They are 
being offered directly by the Corporation. The expenses connected with this 
offering are estimated at $30,000 (60¢ per package). A complete prospectus 
may be obtained through the magazine's offices at 377 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 16. 

Because these securities are believed to be exempt from registration, they 
have not been registered with the Securities and Exchange Commission; but 
such registration, if available, does not indicate the securities have been either 
approved or disapproved by the Commission or that the Commission has con- 
sidered the accuracy of the statements in this communication. 


To the Editors of JUBILEE, 
377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


(1 New subscription CL) Renewal 
(C0 Enclose is $____ for [) § would like an ordinary 
charter subscription packages subscription (without stock). En- 
of $5 per package. closed is $____ for sub- 
scriptions at $4 each. 


[] Please bill me for 
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packages. subscriptions. 
Name 

Street 

City Zone State 


Add $1 for Canada, $2 for all other foreign. 
(List additional names and addresses on a separate sheet.) 
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Spanish parish, lrish prayers, American track meet 


@ In 1947, when a middle-aged, vigorous priest 
named Angel Herrera became Bishop of Malaga, he 
found that only 40% of his people, almost all of them 
baptized Catholics, still practiced their faith. He knew 
that one of the main reasons was their belief that the 
Church was not interested in their unrelenting, nose- 
to-the-grindstone struggle to feed, clothe and house 
themselves and their families. Less than a year after 
his concentration, the new bishop began training his 

lergy in the social doctrine of the Church and in the 
“hard realities of economics and sociology. He called 
his school the Leo XIII Institute, and soon after it 
began he related this story to the 14 priests who made 
up the first student body: “One day in Santander,” he 
began, “a Communist woman was sentenced to death. 
She had declared herself an atheist. On the eve of her 
execution a nun convinced her she should confess and 
receive Holy Communion. Yet later, as she stood 
before the firing squad, the same woman raised her 
clenched fist and cried out: ‘Viva Rusia!’ (‘Long live 
Russia!’). 

“The nun came to me in tears. ‘I was unable to save 
the soul of that poor creature,’ she told me. The sister 
was wrong. In this woman’s death cry there lay only 
the dramatic and profound aspiration of all Spain’s 
poor for better laws of social justice. She had been 
taught by false and cunning prophets that happiness 
would be brought by Russia. The error is not hers—it 
is ours. It is ours because we «re turning away from 
the poor and from the social teaching of the Gospel.” 

Now, eight years later, the Institute has begun to 
make its influence felt. From it scores of priests have 
gone out to the parishes of Malaga bringing the 
Church’s social gospel into the market places, the rural 
villages and the fishermen’s shore-front hamlets. The 
story of one such locality, Revolution in a Spanish 
Parish, was shot by George Ancona, an American art- 
ist-photographer, and begins on page 8. 


@ Every March 17 the Irish of the world (along with 
most other Catholics) celebrate the Feast of Saint 
Patrick, the Apostle of Ireland. To commemorate that 
popular holyday JUBILEE publishes Prayers of the Gael 
(page 40), a selection of very old Irish prayers—most 
of them by now-unknown authors—chosen from a 
booklet of the same name published in Dublin by 
Clonmore & Reynolds. The photographs are by 
Thomas Hollyman, an American free-lance photog- 
rapher whose pictures have often appeared in Holiday. 

The Church at Cobb’s Mill (page 48) shows the 
sacrifices made by a group of Catholics in suburban 
Weston, Connecticut, in order to form a parish of their 
own so that they may have Mass and the Sacraments 
regularly. The photographs were taken by JUBILEE’S 


in New York State, Elliott 


Art Consultant, Walter Miles, who is art director and 
advertising manager for a New York furniture manu- 
facturer. Mr. Miles, who 
lives in Weston, collabo- 
rated on the text with T. 
O’Conor Sloane III, edi- 
itor of the publishing firm 
of Devin-Adair and a res- 
ident of nearby Westport. 
Miles’ work also appears 
on pages 32 and 33, as the 
first in an experimental 
new art series on “The 
Church,” the purpose of which is to develop new 
artistic talent and to give U.S. Catholics the oppor- 
tunity of seeing some of the varied techniques which 
may be adapted to many fields of visual expression— 
newspapers and magazines, posters, car cards, tele- 
vision commercials and billboards—to put across the 
message of the Church. Over the next few months other 
artists will develop this experimental series using 
other quotations and techniques. 
Hugh Bell, who did the photographic essay entitled 
Track Meet (page 16) is a 27-year-old, Manhattan- 
‘cai » born free-lance photographer 
-. whose work has appeared in 
Seventeen, Photography and in 
the current “Family of Man” ex- 
hibit which Edward Steichen has 
assembled at the Museum of 
Modern Art in New York City. 
Bell has also been interested for 
some time in motion-picture 
Photographer Bell photography. 





Designer Miles 





@ JUBILEE’s STAFF: Elliott Echelman, now 31, joined 
the staff a year ago. Raised in the Hudson River Valley 





attended the University of 
North Carolina and, after 
World War II, took a degree 
in philosophy and English 
literature at New York Uni- 
versity. From 1947-51 he 
was in Europe, studying at 
the Sorbonne in Paris and at 
the University of Birming- 
ham in England, and doing 
free-lance writing for Ameri- | — 
can newspapers and for the Promotion man Echelman 
North American services of 

European radio networks. Back in this country he 
wrote and edited TV newsreels before coming to 
JUBILEE in February of last year. Since then he has 
been handling the magazine’s promotion and publicity. 








JUBILEE is published monthly by the A.M.D.G. Publishing Co., Inc., 877 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. Copyright 1955 by the A.M.D.G. Publishing Co., Inc. All rights 
reserved under Pan American Copyright Convention. Entered as second-class matter May 11, 1953, at the Post Office at New York, New York, under the act of March 3, 1879. 














Guardini’s 
masterpiece 
for Lenten 
reading 


THE 
LORD 


Romano Guardini 


“The undoubted treasure this 
book contains for the serious 
Catholic reader.” 
— Frederick A. Harkins, S. J., 
America 
“Informative, stimulating and 
encouraging throughout.” 
— Henry Willmering, S. J., 
Books on Trial 
“This book is a masterpiece... 
Guardini has restored to us a 
living breathing Lord as the 
center of our adoration.” 
—H. A. Reinhold, 
Commonweal 
“This work is the glorious fruit 
of four years of thought by one 
of the most vigorous writers 
in the Church today.” 
—H. T. Applegate, 
Ave Maria 
“The ripened issue of immense 
erudition and sustained reflec- 


tion...Its genius is to rouse | 


and open one up to the full 
influence of Christ.” 

— Rev. John S. Kennedy, 

Our Sunday Visitor 

“A superior work that will rock 

and stir the soul of any reader 

-- remarkable penetration and 

a , wonderful purity and integ- 

rity of spirit. 
—Thomas J. Grady, S. T. L., 
New World 


An instant Best-Seller. 


Second large printing now available. 
Visit your Catholic bookstore today. 














LETTERS TO 


THE ART CONTROVERSY, Cont'd 
Dear Editors: I wish to write to you in 
regard to the picture of the Epiphany 
which sepeeced in the January JUBILEE 
issue. I personally 
think that it in- 
sults the Holy 
Family and that 
JUBILEE, being a 
Catholic magazine, 
it should be more 
careful about the 
holy pictures it de- 
-picts. I am enclos- 
ing a picture of 
how I think Our 
Holy Mother 
would dress little 
Jesus. I also think 
that when some of the artists when paint- 
ing some of their pictures would only real- 
ize that some one from up above is watch- 
ing every move of paint and brush that 
they make, that some of their pictures 
wouldn’t turn out so immodest and awful. 
Mrs. Marre Rocua 
Arcata, Calif. 





THE EPIPHANY 


Dear Editor: My husband and I have 
been following the art controversy with 
mounting enthusiasm. We agree with you... 

Every artist will express his feelings 


and ideas about God in his own way. (And 


someone else will react in his own way!) 
But what, objectively, is most appropriate 
to God? 

Take what I consider the two extremes, 
sentimentalism or stark simplicity. He is 
sweet and merciful, but He will not be 
sugar-coated, for He is strong and powerful 
too. We wish to express truth; if we be- 
come too ornate or sentimental, we obscure 
it. Our devotion becomes insipid, and we 
tend to plead and cajole and multiply 
words, forgetting that we should pray hum- 
bly and with resignation. 

St. Thomas tells us that our senses and 
emotions are to be used wisely to help us 
to love God. We must not descend to mere 
delectation, feasting our eyes, for example, 
on a representation of the Sacred Heart. 
We must go beyond, to the true object of 
our affections, as St. Gertrude tells us, the 
Heart of Flesh. 

What do we like in sacred art? This is 
what we have in our home: Rouault (“The 
Mocking of Christ” is one of my favorites) , 
Giotto, Fra Angelico, Sasetta. Our home is 
furnished in modern style, but the older 
[paintings] fit in because of their sim- 
plicity. 

I might add, if your readers would like 
to know how it is possible to have good art 
at moderate cost, [ours] are all reproduc- 
tions. (We belong to a club called Art 
Treasures which sends us an album of 
about twelve or fifteen excellent reproduc- 
tions once a month at a cost*of $2.50 each.) 

The older pictures I sprayed with a 
plastic spray called Krylon, had antique 
gold frames made to fit at a cost of about 
$4 each, and framed them myself. And 
everyone who sees them admires them!... 

To sum-up, I think that art, especially 
religious art, should be simple, enabling 


THE EDITOR 


one to meditate upon its meaning and “de. 
velop” it more fully in his own mind, In 
that it would follow the character and pur- 
pose of Holy Scripture. 
Mrs. B. C. GALLAGHER 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Dear Sirs: You have a fine book, but as 
it looks to me you have gone all out with 
this so-called art, which to me is anything 
but art, and I am not alone in the decision, 
as I have spoken to many persons, both 
religious and lay, and not one has said they 
like it, and many are rebellious about it. 
And in the January, 1955 issue some of 
the pictures, .whoever selected them, [it] 
looks to me like [he] had a case of hang- 
over. 

I would like to go on with you, but as 
Lincoln said, stay with a friend as long as 
they are right, but part with them when 
they are wrong. . 

M. P. KieRNAN 
Portland, Oregon 


To the Editors: . .. In your January issue 
you challenged readers to submit what they 
consider good art. I speak for myself only 
when I tell you that 
I admire the paint- 
ings of Carl Hein- 
rich Bloch (1834- 
90), of Denmark. 
His painting of 
Christ entitled 
“The Prince of 
Peace” is to me 
the most satisfac- 
tory image of the 
Saviour I have ever 
seen... . I think 
the Goes Co. puts 
out a series of this 
artist’s works. 
Muller’s on Bar- 
clay St., New York, sells them. . 

Josepu J. Aut 

Brooklyn, N. Y 





BLOCH’ S CHRIST 


RED HATS, RED FACES 
To the Editor: When the February issue 
of JUBILEE arrived here at “The Cradle of 
Bishops” we were quite surprised to read 
in the article, The Church in America, that 
Cardinal Gibbons was the first American 
cardinal. We have always been a little 
boastful that the first American cardinal 
was a graduate of Mount Saint Mary’s: 
John Cardinal McCloskey of New York. 
He was created a cardinal in 1875, eleven 
years before Cardinal Gibbons was given 
the red hat. 

(Rev, Mr.) A. H. WememMan 

Mount Saint Mary’s Seminary 

Emmitsburg, Md. 


@ Several readers have also pointed 
out JUBILEE’s error.—ED. 


EUROPE’S UNWANTED 
Dear Sirs: It was very interesting to read 
Hugh Gibson’s article concerning the work 
of the ICEM in the January, 1955 issue 
[What We Are Doing for Europe’s 5,000,- 
000 Surplus People). 

After reading the article oné question 
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LET 


Point The Way 


to a new, greater and more meaningful 
participation in the Mass 

My Sunday Missal arranged by Father 
Stedman with the easy-to-use, easy-refer- 
ence number system is the world’s most 
practical and most popular missal (over 
21 million copies in use). 

® Convenient number system 
© Mass theme explained 

©@ Latin-English Ordinary 

© Pocket-sized 
© From 53¢ 








MY IMITATION OF CHRIST 

Beautifully and pro- 

fusely illustrated 
from 78¢ 







MY DAILY PSALM BOOK 
For every need... 
the perfect prayer 
book ... The k of 
Psalms arranged for 
each day of the week 
from 62¢ 












































































































































MY SUNDAY MISSAL 














MY WAY OF LIFE 
The Summa of St. 
Thomas Simplified 
and in Plain-talk 

from 1.35 



























CHRIST IN THE GOSPEL 
Rosana 4 of the 
Gospels with the im- 
pact of a novel 

from 62¢ 











And now you can find the direction and 
inspiration you need for daily living with 
these five great books, all in handy, pocket- 
size, especially low-priced for everyone 
and in popular, plain-talk. 


published by 


The CONFRATERNITY of the PRECIOUS BLOOD 
5300 Ft. Hamilton Parkway - Brooklyn 19, N. Y. 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph B. Frey, Director 
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“For your sake, for 
the children’s sake, 
for God’s sake, don’t 
miss reading and 
applying this book.” 


— GENE JAKUBEK, S. J., 
Catholic Review Service 


WE AND OUR 
CHILDREN 


Molding the Child in Christian Living 


y MARY REED NEWLAND. Out 
of her own experience as a mother of 
seven, a disti writer shows how 
mothers and fathers may solve the prob- 
lem of starting their children on the 
path of spiritual understanding. 


$3.50 at your booksellers 
P. J. KENEDY & SONS, N.Y. & 

















now ready 


our newest collection of 
Christian greeting cards 


asst. #1—easter folders 
asst. #2—everyday cards 


for each assortment of cards and 
envelopes send this ad with one 
dollar to: 


RANCHO SAN YSIDRO SHOP 
7244 remmet ave., canoga park, calif. 
our 8th year dan and rose lucey 











VOCATIONS 





CHRIST'S 
MEDICAL CORPSMEN 


THE MISSION OF NURSING THE SICK IS 
ESPECIALLY CHRIST-LIKE. Young man YOU may 
attain to personal holiness and help to save 
souls by embracing the life of a HOSPITALLER 
BROTHER. Write: Director of Vocations 

St. John of God Hospital 

2445 S$. Western Ave. . 

Los Angeles 18, California 

Or Hammond Hall 
Western Ave. 
Gloucester, Mass. 








has been foremost in my mind. Are there 
orphans available for adoption? 

There are many Catholic families in the 
U.S. who would like to adopt a small child 
but are unable to because of the long 
waiting list... . 

Mrs. J. A. 
Sioux City, Iowa 


@ Readers interested in adopting a ref- 
ugee orphan should write to Mr. R. 
Clyde Larkin, Chief, Refugee Branch, 
Visa Office, Department of State, Wash- 
ington, D. C., telling him they want to 
adopt an orphan under the provisions 
of Section 5 of the Refugee Relief Act. 
They will be -furnished with a list of 


the various religious agencies in the 
field_—Eb. 


“PRIEST OF THE HEBRIDES” 


Dear Sir: Sincere and hearty thanks for 
your article: Priest of the Hebrides [Janu- 
ary]. It is not nearly often enough that 
we hear of the sturdy Catholics of our 
beloved Scottish motherland. You stated 
that our ancestors were converted by St. 
Patrick (a Scot). This does not seem to 
be historically accurate. We had always 
regarded St. Moluag, St. Donnan, and St. 
Columcille as the apostles of the Hebrides. 
D.D.C. Pochin Mould’s interesting book, 
Scotland of the Saints, bears this out.... 
JEAN KENNEDY 
Barre, Vermont 


Dear Editor: I would appreciate very 
much hearing from any of your readers 
who may have and be inclined to donate 
or sell me a copy of the book, Alice 
Sherwin: a tale of the days of Sir Thomas 


‘More, by C.J.M., which is out of print, 


as I wish to donate two copies to a devout 
Irish Catholic family whom I, a Jew, love 
very much because, like other Irish Catho- 
lics whom I know, they are people of the 
finest character. 
Asert Hirscu 
Chicago, Til. 


@ Reader Hirsch’s address is 1101 W. 
Columbia Ave., Chicago 26.—Eb. 


MISPLACED HOSPITALITY HOUSE 
Dear Editor: Much as Alaska would like 
to claim Our Lady of Guadalupe and 
through it receive JUBILEE’s Christmas 
greetings [December, 1954], this apostolic 
project is really in Whitehorse, the capital 
city of Yukon Territory, the northwestern- 
most part of Canada and Alaska’s next- 
door neighbor. The hospitality house of Our 
Lady of Guadalupe is under the patronage 
of His Excellency, the Most Reverend Jean 
L. Coudert, O.M.I., Vicar Apostolic of 
Whitehorse. 
JUBILEE is always a very welcome visitor. 

(Rev.) James U. Conwett, S.J. 

Chancellor 

Vicariate of Alaska 

Fairbanks, Alaska 


@ JUBILEE apologizes for confusing 
Yukon with Alaska, is buying its editors 
a new atlas.—Eb. 


way TO nee 
IRELAND! 


LUXURIOUS, ALL-INCLUSIVE 
MOTOR COACH TOURS 
6, 9,10 and 12 DAYS 
AT LESS THAN *10 PER DAY! 





TYPICAL TOUR... 
6 DAYS— Dublin, Wexford, Cork, 
Blarney Castle, Killarney, Ring of 
Kerry, Dublin. 


$ 50 INCLUDING 
= sh ype stl hotels, 


s, admissions—even tips! 
Also 12- Day Moor of ALL Ireland. 





SPECIAL TRANSPORTATION DURING 
AN ae PERIOD 
BEFORE YOU LEAVE, OBTAIN ALL YOUR 


IRISH RAIL AND BUS TRANSPORTATION 
AND RESERVATIONS AT CIE HOTELS. 
e 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
Tour folder and map on request from 


IRISH RAILWAYS 


9 Rockefeller Pi. * New York 20, N.Y. 
CHICAGO + LOS ANGELES © * TORONTO 


IOMPAIR Ireland's 
EIREANN Transport Company 

















AND NEEDED MAGAZINE 


Now—in the new VIEW—you can 
get the Catholic “slant” on cur- 
rent events . .. in 4-minute ar- 
ticles. 

Each month VIEW selects and 
analyzes newsstories that mean 
the most to Catholics—in the 
Church, the World, the Nation. 
What’s more, VIEW reads simply, 
sprightly, wittily. Take advantage 
of the special trial subscription 
offer. Send your name and address 
with a dollar bill for 7 issues to 


VIEW 
The Cowl Press 
Yonkers, N. Y. 


(View's regular price: 25¢ a copy, $2.00 





a year.) 
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See 


both coasts of 


Leesa teen NR AIT 


South America 


when you 





You'll see this statue of Christ, high on the top of Rio’s Corcovado 


VISIT RIO 


For the International Eucharistic Congress, 
July 19-24—explore an additional 7 
_countries for only a few dollars more! 





Typical inclusive pilgrimages to the 
EUCHARISTIC CONGRESS 
and on ‘round South America 


23-day Air Pilgrimage from Miami, $1,450 @ Choose thrifty tourist service, and you'll fly 
3 * 2 Heaven duly3 and 16 6 hes Pan American’s East Coast Rainbow from the U.S.A. 
27-day Air Pilgrimage from Los Angeles, *1,626 to Rio and on to Buenos Aires. Come home by El Pacifico 


leaves June 30 
32-day Air Pilgrimage from Philadelphia, $1,575 
leaves July 10 


from “B.A.” to Panama via Panagra’s West Coast 
route—continuing to the U. S. over PAA’s route. 


Typical itinerary: Puerto Rico Trinidad, Rio, @ For super-deluxe service, choose The President on 
Sao Paulo, Montevideo, Buenos Aires, Santiago, the East Coast and E: InterAmericano on the West. 
Lima, Panama: Included are fine hotel rooms, Both offer bed-wide berths at small extra cost. 

many meals, transfers, local sight-seeing. All 

flights via Pan American and Panagra. Ask for @ You can finance your trip with the new, original 
Pilgrimage #717. : Pan Am “‘Pay-Later” Plan. Pay 10% down and the 





balance in up to 20 easy installments. 


Ely RANAGCRA «| PAN AMERICAN 


PAN AMERICAN-GRACE AIRWAYS PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS 
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EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 








SAINT MARY’S 
COLLEGE 


Box J, Notre Dame, Indiana 


A Liberal Arts College for 
Women Conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy Cross 


Degrees: B.A., B.S., B.M. 


The School of Sacred Theology 
for Sisters and Laywomen 


Degrees: Ph.D., M.A. in Religion 


Saint Mary’s is two miles north of 
South Bend and one mile west of the 
University of Notre Dame. 








Seton Hill College 


Greensburg, Pennsylvania 


service. 
qgecation: art, music, home eco- 
education. nursery school, 200-acre 
campus in foothills of ‘Allegheny M Mts. east of Pitts- 
burgh. All sports. Regional, national accreditation. 


CATALOG ON REQUEST. WRITE BOX B. 





IMMACULATA COLLEGE 
Accredited liberal arts college for women. B.A., B.S., 
B.Mus. degrees. Science, music, business, home eco- 
nomics, teacher training; pre-med., pre-law. Stimulat- 
ing social and sports program. Dramatic and musical 
productions with nearby men’s colleges. Homelike 
atmosphere. 325-acre campus near Phila. overlook- 
ing beautiful Chester Valley. New residence hall, lib- 
eral arts building. Pool. Lake for swimming and canoe- 
ing. Farm and dairy. Conducted by the Sisters of the 
Immaculate Heart of Mary. Early application advised. 
Catalog: Registrar, Box J, immaculata College, 
Immaculata, Pa. 





Immaculata 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Directed by the Sisters of Providence of Saint-Mary- 
of-the-Woods, Indiana. Fully accredited. 2-year trans- 
fer course in Liberal Arts, Science. Terminal courses 
in Home Economics, Secretarial Art, Voice, Instru- 
mental Music (incl. Harp). Social, educational and 
cultural advanteges of Nation’s Capital. Resident 


and day. Catalog. 
Registrar, Denar tueat 8 Washington 16, D. C. 


EE 


NAZARETH COLLEGE 
OF ROCHESTER 
Rochester, New York 


For the Higher Education of 
Catholic Women Conducted 
by the Sisters of St. Joseph 


LIBERAL ARTS AND SCIENCE 


Education—Art—Music 
Speech & Drama 
Speech Correction 

Business—Social Service 

Nursing—Medical Technology 








Location and Climate recommended 


by leading physicians . . . 


VILLA CARONDELET 


St. Joseph’s Academy, Tucson, 


Arizona 
Established 1870 


CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF 
ST. JOSEPH OF CARONDELET 


Resident and day school for girls. 
Beautifully appointed buildings on 135 
acre estate. Grades and fully accred- 
ited high school. Music, Art, Dramat- 
ics. Small classes. Home atmosphere. 
Tennis, riding and swimming. 








DELBARTON SCHOOL 


A Select Country Day & Boarding 

School for Boys, Grades 7-12 
College preparation only. Excellent record. Active 
sports program. Small classes. Supervised study. . 
Friendly atmosphere. 400 atres. Easily accessible 
to N. pa C. For Catalog, address 

Stephen J. Findlay, OSB 
aeons School, Morristown, N. J. 








CAMPS 











Camp St. 


John’s 


A LAKESIDE MOUNTAIN CAMP 
Boys 6-16. 2,300 ft. alt. Sandy Beach on Hunter Lake. 100 miles from N. Y. C. 


Modern buildings. Lavatory in each cabin. Hot showers. 


Excellent meals. 


Diversified activities, recreational and instructional. Mature, professional staff. 
One counsellor for every four boys. Jesuit Chaplain. 
Season Tuition $475 all-inclusive. Catalog. 
Write Robert O. Giegengack, Yale Univ. Athletic Assn., New sive, Conn. 
Directors: Rev. Herbert McElroy—Robert Giegengack 
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CALENDAR OF EVE 
MARCH 


15-17 ‘THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE pF 
MANENT COMMITTEE OF INTERN, 
TIONAL CATHOLIC ORGANIZATIONS wil 
meet at Schevenigen, a seaside rm, 
sort near The Hague, Holland. Main 
theme will be the contributions th 
Permanent Committee can make ty 
UNESCO, WHO, FAO and othe 
international groups. 

16-18 FAMILY LIFE CONFERENCE, sponsored 
annually by the Family Life Bureay, 
National Catholic Welfare Confer. 
ence, will be held in St. Paul, Min. 
nesota, at the Municipal Auditorium, 
with sectional meetings at confer. 
ence headquarters in the Hotel St, 
Paul. For further information con. 
tact: Rev. Edgar Schmiedeler, 
0.S.B., Ph.D., Director, Family Life 
Bureau, 1312 Massachusetts Avenue, 
N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 

18 PILGRIMAGE TO THE HOLY LAND AND 
THE BASILICA OF THE DORMITION IN 
JERUSALEM, sponsored by the Cath. 
olic Travel League, to observe Holy 
Week and Easter. Father Michael 
Ducey, prior of Dormition Abbey, 
Weston, Vt. will lead the pil 
grimage. The itinerary includes visits 
to Naples, Rome, Tel Aviv, Haifa, 





Nazareth and Jerusalem—where, on : 


Easter morning, a Pontifical Mass 
will be celebrated at the Tomb of 
Our Lord in the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre. 

23 JOHN A. RYAN FORUM, sponsored by 
Chicago’s Catholic Labor Alliance, 
will feature a lecture by the Hon 
James P. Mitchell, U.S. Secretary 
of Labor. For tickets or further in- 
formation write: John A. Ryan 
Forum, 21 West Superior Street, 
Chicago 10, Ill., or phone Dela 
ware 7-7680. 

APRIL 
12-15 CATHOLIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION will 
hold its 31st annual National Con- 
ference at the Hotel Schroeder in 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. The theme 
of the meeting will be “Catholic 
Librarians and Adult Education.” 
For further information contact the 
Executive Secretary of the Associa- 
tion at Maryknoll Seminary, Glen 
Ellyn, Illinois. 
NATIONAL CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION will hold its 52nd an- 
nual national convention in Conven- 
tion Hall, Atlantic City, New Jersey. 
The convention theme for 1955 is 
“Realizing our Philosophy of Edu- 
cation.” 
THRU MARCH & APRIL 
TO MAY 19 
RESIDENT ADULT EDUCATION at the 
Grail Center, Philadelphia. A three: 
month program of deepening in 
Catholic life, thought and action for 
young women, under the auspices of 
the Grail. Contact: Miss Anne Mul- 
keen, 4520 Chester Avenue, Phila 
delphia 43, Pa. 
¢ Major events of Catholic. interest will be 
listed. without charge each month as a pub- 
lic service. Send complete—and accurate— 
information to JUBILEE’s Events Editor, 377 
Fourth Avenue, New York 16. 
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REVOLUTION IN A SPANISH PARISH 


A bishop and a priest apply the Church’s social doctrines 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY GEORGE M. ANCONA 


From its run-down docks to its scrabbly out-lying agri- 
cultural districts, the once-proud Mediterranean city of 
Malaga bears the double mark of Spain’s grinding pov- 
erty and her devastating Civil War of the 1930’s. Like 
most of Spain, Malaga suffers, too, from a loss of contact 
between Church and people, a gulf opened by the war 
(Malaga saw every one of her priests killed) and widened 
by years of ecclesiastical inaction in social matters. But 
what sets Malaga apart, drawing to it inquisitive, admir- 
ing and hopeful glances from all over Spain, is a re- 
markable program of spiritual and social regeneration 
being carried on in one of its parishes, San Patricio, 
covering the seaside suburban district of Huelin. 

In August of 1951 Huelin was one of Malaga’s most 
sunken communities, an area where extreme poverty 
and illiteracy, together with a lack of even rudimentary 
medical facilities and of a resident pastor, had reduced 
the inhabitants to near-hopelessness. Into this scene 
moved a brilliant 37-year-old priest, Don Emilio Bena- 
vent, with one assistant priest, boundless energy and a 
blue-print for re-making the face and spirit of the locality. 
Behind him stood the extraordinary figure of Malaga’s 
Bishop Angel Herrera y Oria, a churchman of wide 
social vision who had drawn up the plans, obtained funds 
and set the project in motion. 

As a result of their efforts, Huelin today exhibits all 
the signs of a community on its way to regeneration. 
Schools have been built, medical care provided, desper- 
ately needed housing developments have gone up. And 
a new church close to dedication stands as an apt symbol : 
of a spiritual revival as impressive as the physical one. . 






San Patricio’s new dispensary gives medical care to people 
‘who never had it before. Here a nun treats the infected 
hand of a frightened boy. 


Says Malaga’s Bishop Don Angel Herrera y Oria: “It is 
our duty to see that in the Spain of tomorrow social 
justice is called Christian justice.” No man has done more 
to make this possible. Before his ordination in 1940 
(at 53), Bishop Herrera had been a lawyer, editorial 
director of Madrid’s famed Catholic EL DEBATE, a 

political leader, a tireless advocate of economic reform, 
an articulate spokesman for the long-oppressed working 
classes. Consecrated bishop in 1947, he founded a social 
study school for priests; its success led the Spanish 
bishops to relocate it in Madrid as the Leo XIII Institute. 
A model now for similar projects, San Patricio’s 
rehabilitation was the Institute’s first field problem. 
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Among the people ministered to by the priests and nuns of San Patricio’s in the outlying districts of their parish 
are gypsy children like these. They attend government-run rural elementary schools. 
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Poverty wears many faces 


When he began his work in San Patricio Father Bena- 
vent found a people living for the most part in mud 
hovels without plumbing, heating facilities or a water 
supply. In these conditions, any variety of disease that 
came along claimed hundreds of victims (tuberculosis 
has long been rampant); there wasn’t one hespital or 
dispensary to care for them. The old and inadequate 
parish church stood empty except on Sundays when a 


priest would come in from Malaga to celebrate Mass. 


Two small schools for boys, neither offering more than 
elementary instruction, served the area. 

The people of the parish traditionally have been either 
fishermen or, farther back from the shore, owners of 
smal] farming plots. In recent years, however, the inland- 
ers have increasingly left their unproductive farms to 
join the old fishing families on the beach. But’ the sea’s 
bounty has diminished: waste products from Malaga’s 
industries have poisoned the waters and driven the fish 
almost beyond the range of nets. Deprived of even a 
meagre livelihood, some of the people have turned to 
the city’s low-paying factories and stores; others continue 
to try their luck by the sea. To Father Benavent all 
of them seemed gripped by an apathy that touched on 
despair: it was toward this impalpable barrier that the 
young priest directed his first charge. 
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Many Malaguenos make a meagre living from the sea. Here 
two young fishermen coil their nets after drying them in the sun. 
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Workmen put the finishing touches on San Patricio’s new 
parish church. The government is paying the construction 
costs, while the parishioners bear the expense of the 
furnishings, among them two new bells named the CARMEN and 
the IMMACULATE after the patrons of the old church. 





On her way to open San Patricio’s clinic for the day, a 
nun is surrounded in the street by a group of children. 
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The fight against despair 

The first step Father Benavent and his assist- 
ant took was to enlist the young educated girls 
of the parish in a campaign of emergency school- 
ing for the children. In the back of shops, in 
vacant stores and private homes, anywhere a few 
seats could be set up, classes were held. At the 
same time work began on a dispensary next 
door to the parish church. To staff it came two 
French Sisters of Charity of St. Vincent de Paul, 
a lay nurse and a few volunteers. Lacking an 
X-ray machine to diagnose tuberculosis cases 
in their earliest stages, the most they can do is 
send an occasional advanced sufferer to a sana- 
torium and work to alleviate the misery of those 
who must remain. Each day they hand out their 
never-abundant supply of food and drugs to all 
who come to the dispensary door. 

Meanwhile in Malaga Bishop Herrera had 
obtained funds and, working with a government 
housing agency, had drawn up plans for the 
construction of low-cost housing, a new church 
and parish house, and a school for girls. The 
parish house was the first to be completed; when 
Father Benavent and his assistant moved in 
they were joined by two more priests, so that 
San Patricio, once pastor-less, now has four 
priests in residence. 

Once the parish house had been built and the 
other structures were going up, Father Benavent 
and his staff turned to the question of com- 
munity participation. A program of meetings 
was started in which laymen of the parish could 
meet with the priests to discuss and thrash out 
local problems. For example, the parish hasn’t 
yet been able to replace all the crude huts scat- 
tered along the worst section of the shore. The 
women of the area still have to fetch their water 
from the public tap. But the meetings bear fruit: 
one recent decision was to build a sheltered 
market-area for fishermen to display their catch 
and tradesmen their wares. 

The priests themselves live by private vows 
they have made to each other, binding only so 
long as they remain in the parish. The guide 
book for all their sermons is Bishop Herrera’s 
La Palabra de Cristo (The Word of Christ). Each 
day one of them mounts the community motor- 
scooter to visit some of the neighboring villages 
(in addition to San Patricio, Huelin district 


comprises two adjoining parishes equally in need - 


of help; the combined population of the three 
is almost 20,000) and to say Mass at the new 
chapels that have been built as part of the re- 
habilitation project. San Patricio’s own new 
church is close to completion. 
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To San Patricio’s new dispensary each day come the aged, the poor, 
the crippled and the sick. Food, drugs and medical care are free. 














Boys’ schools are inadequately staffed and give only rudimentary education. This one, in the village of La Pesebrerra, is taught 
by an elderly woman volunteer. Fr. Benavent is planning a new trade school that will enable young men to be self-supporting. 


Two tiny pupils dress their dolls in the 
kindergarten at San Patricio’s parish school, which 
trains girls from 3 to 15. 
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New hope from new schools 


Until recently there was no school for the girls of San 
Patricio. For the boys, there was only a small, state-run 
elementary school that offered a few basic courses and 
was hopelessly overcrowded. Now, next to the still-un- 
finished church, a new girls’ school provides the funda- 
mentals of education for children from three to fifteen, 
at the same time as it gives vocational courses to the 
older girls. Many work in Malaga as factory-hands or 
domestics, two 14-year-olds are scrubwomen in the nearby 
men’s penitentiary; another spends her days walking 
along the railroad tracks seeking coal that the trains 
drop. For them, and for those who must stay at home 
to do housework while both parents work, classes are 
held at night. 

Opportunities. for boys have not kept pace. Though a 
few rural schools have been built, they are not enough, 
nor aré they staffed with professional teachers. The boys 
are taught mainly by neighbors who happen to have had 
some education. 








For girls like Remedio Santiago, who work during the day. (see top picture, page 11), night classes 
in both academic and vocational subjects are held in the parish school. Here 
she learns how to make her own clothes. 
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TRACK MEET 


To the young and athletic, winter is as good a season as any 
for pitting oneself against invisible barriers of time and space 
and against all comers. And so, when a huge, drafty armory 
offers smooth boards to spiked shoes and raised bars to strain- 


- ing sinews, the result is a colorful and spectacular track meet. 


A pageant with a score of scenes, a circus with a thousand acro- 
bats, it wins to itself the pent-up and the eager—like the fresh- 
men of New York’s Catholic high schools who turned out in 
magnificent numbers one recent Saturday to vie and cavort. 
With them came their fellow students to cheer them home. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY HUGH BELL 


























Taut, grave and earnest (because they are young), clum- 
sy and rough-edged (because they are inexperienced), 
the freshmen wait in armies for the relay to unfold, or 
in solitary grimness for the gun that starts the dash. 
They collapse often, recover quickly; they rest pillowed 
on their teammates; their coaches (a teaching brother's 
duties are wide) fret, give advice, provide consolation. 
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THE SAINTS 


by ROBERT LAX 

























CHILD OF 
THE LORD 


The short happy life of Dominic Savio 





IN THE SPRING of 1849 (a year in which Karl Marx 
was to publish Das Kapital, William Wordsworth, © 
The Prelude, and Charles Darwin, The Voyage of 
the Beagle), a seven-year-old boy named Dominic 
Savio asked the padre of the little Italian village of 
Murialdo if he could not plan to make his First 
Communion on Easter Sunday. Though the custom 
at the time was for children to make their First 
Communion: at the age of 12, he felt an urgency, 
which never left him, to do what was good at the 
earliest possible moment. The priest, Don Zucca, 
considered the matter, consulted a neighboring 
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school-master, Don Cugliero, and then agreed. To 
all who knew Dominic Savio, this event confirmed 
what they had already begun to suspect: adoration 


of God was more than a part of this child’s life—it 


was the whole of it. 

Seven years before, on April 2, 1842, Dominic’s 
parents, Charles Savio, a blacksmith in the village 
of Riva de Chieri, and Brigid, his devout 22-year-old 
wife, had had him carried to the village church to 
be baptized just eight hours after his birth. They had 
given him the name of Dominic; their first child, 
too, had been named Dominic, but had died two 
weeks after his birth. The second Dominic was 
destined to live a short but intensely spiritual life 
and to be proclaimed almost a hundred years later— 
in 1954—a saint of the Church. 

The Savios were young and educated simply to 
their needs: Charles could work at a forge; Brigid 
could take in dressmaking; both were deeply rooted 
in faith. In giving him the name Dominic, “the child 
of the Lord,” they had effectively given him back to 
God, to do with him as He pleased. 

The child himself, almost from the first, seemed 
to understand the meaning of this dedication, and 
he soon began to delight in it. For him, praying was 
not merely a duty at the beginning and end of each 
day: by the age of four or five it had already become 
his major activity. He said the Angelus three times 
a day and recited the rosary in the evening with his 
parents; and often throughout the day he would 
withdraw into a corner to say the prayers which 
Brigid had taught him, or to listen in silence to the 
voice of his Guardian Angel. 

At the age of five, before he was quite tall enough 
to reach the missal at the altar, Dominic began to 
serve Mass every morning at the parish church of 
Murialdo, to which his family had moved a year or 
two after his birth. One winter morning when Don 
Zucca arrived a few minutes late to open the door 
of the church, he was only slightly surprised to dis- 
cover Dominic kneeling outside on a snow-covered 
step, praying. 

Now, on the eve of his First Communion, Dominic, 
crying, asked his mother to forgive him for the sins 
of disobedience he had committed as a child; his 
mother cried too, unable to think of any to forgive. 
Early the next morning Dominic walked three miles 
~ to the church at Castelnuovo where he was to receive 
the Sacrament. The Easter ceremonies lasted five 
hours; but Dominic was the first to enter the church 
and last to leave. “During all that time,” it was said, 
“the didn’t know whether he was in Heaven or on 
earth.” 

Coming home from this first great event of his 
life, he made four clear resolutions which he was to 


hold to and develop: 1) “I will go to confession very 
often and to Communion as often as my confessor 
will let me;” 2) “I will sanctify Sundays and holy 
days;” 3) “My friends will be Jesus and Mary;” 
4) “Death, but not sin!” 

Poverty and frail health, together with heavy 
demands on his strength, undoubtedly contributed 
greatly to Dominic’s eventual physical breakdown 


"and his early death. But none of these factors seemed 


at this time to diminish even slightly his extraordinary 
vigor. From Murialdo to Castelnuovo, between the 
ages of 6 and 8, Dominic used to walk daily to attend 
the lower grades: 3 miles each way, and 12 in all, 
since he had to come home for the family dinner at 
noon. A neighboring farmer once asked him if he 
didn’t find it tedious marching all those miles alone. 
“Alone?” said Dominic, “I’ll never be alone. I have 
my Guardian Angel who is always with me.” “Still 
it’s a lot of work,” said the farmer. “It’s not at all 
bad, if you work for a good Master who pays you 
well,” said Dominic. 


ANOTHER SAINT had taken that same walk, almost 
as frequently and in much the same frame of mind, 
almost thirty years before Dominic: his name was 
John Bosco, another native of the country around 
Murialdo, who had walked from the little hamlet of 
Becchi to the school at Castelnuovo. Now, as a priest 
of rapidly-growing fame in Turin, he was the founder 
and guide of “The Oratory,” a religious home for 
boys who had no other. The Oratory was not yet a 
school, but a shelter -for children which, because of 
the spirit of the age, was turning out to be a violently 
controversial venture in the city of Turin and even 
within the Church. Conservative opinion held that 
the congrégating of so many boys from poorer back- 
grounds (70 boys lived at The Oratory, and 600 
visited on Sunday) constituted a source of explosive 
danger in a city already frequently rocked by the 
sprouting seeds of revolution. Suspiciously the author- 
ities eyed Don Bosco’s new enterprise; ironically 
enough, when mailmen held his letters to the light, 
looking perhaps for. subversive propaganda, they usu- 
ally discovered grocery bills. 

The real threat posed by The Oratory was to 
established ideas about the treatment of children. In 
this it joined in the wide changes that were beginning 
to come about in other fields. This was the middle 
of the nineteenth century, when children and their 
problems were beginning to be taken seriously. The 
earliest abuses of the Industrial Revolution and the 
harmful effects of child-labor were being remarked; 
and at the same time such poets as Wordsworth had 
come to regard children with a kind of romantic 
wonder. The Victorian climate was soon to be gen- 
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eral in Europe and America, and with it were to 
arise whole generations of children like those of 
Dickens, precocious and declamatory, as well as others 
patterned on Little Lord Fauntleroy, Peck’s Bad Boy 
or Alice in Wonderland. 

The Oratory provided an earlier and different pat- 
tern. For preceding all these Victorian children, and 
quietly pointing the way to what each one of them 
might better have been, was a living model: a child 
as thoroughly dedicated to the Lord as was the 
prophet Samuel. This was Dominic Savio, and it was 
inevitable that he and John Bosco should meet. 

Dominic was approaching the age of 12, and the 
desire to become a priest began to dominate him. His 
family had moved again, this time to nearby Mon- 
donio, and Dominic now studied Latin with his old 
acquaintance, Don Cugliero. Cugliero, in turn, was 
a friend of Don Bosco’s and he arranged for Dominic 
to go and meet the priest at Becchi in October when 
Don Bosco was to come back to his birthplace to 
celebrate the Feast of the Most Holy Rosary with a 
few of his students. The actual meeting took place 
on October 2, 1854, on the Feast of the Holy Guardi- 


an Angels. The conversation, charged with importance 
for the future, was ordinary enough on the surface. 
““We were soon in each other’s confidence,” Don 
Bosco later wrote, “he in mine and I in his.” 

Near the end of this first interview Dominic said, 
“Well, Father, what do you think of me? Will you 
take me with you to Turin and make me study?” 

“Yes,” said Don Bosco. “I think I see some good 
material there.” 

“What is it good for, Father?” 

“To make a handsome garment for the Lord.” 

“T’ll be the material, then, and you be the tailor. 
Take me with you Father, and make me into a gar- 
ment for the Lord.” 

Don Bosco wrote later: “I recognized in him a soul 
made wholly according to the spirit of God, and I 
was not a little astonished to see the marvels that 
grace had wrought in one so young.” 

Through a calm, almost biblical landscape of vine- 
yards, olive trees and terra-cotta houses, Dominic 
travelled in a two-horse coach to Turin, a city already 
on its way to becoming a great industrial center. 
Capital city of the little kingdom of Piedmont, Turin 
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was at this time filled with violent political intrigue, 
being a center of the movement for the unification 
of Italy. 


AT THE MOMENT of Dominic’s arrival, the whole 
metropolitan area was ravaged by a plague of cholera. 
For four months, beginning early in August, 1854, 
the epidemic raged: 60 to 100 victims a day were 
seized. suddenly and died, writhing and disfigured, 
usually within a few hours after the attack. Valdocco, 
“the valley of the slain saints,” the poor suburb in 
which The Oratory stood, was the section hardest hit. 

Don Bosco was prepared for it. First he prayed, 
prostrating himself before the Blessed Sacrament: 
“You have said, Lord, that the good shepherd lays 
down his life for the sheep; You Yourself have given 
us the example. I am the shepherd: accept my sacri- 
fice, but pardon the sheep.” Then he cleaned house, 
scrubbing down the walls inside and out, and insti- 
tuting a daily inspection of the kitchen. Then he 
called for volunteers from among the older boys to 
help him fight the plague. 

Many of the boys responded, and 40 of the 
strongest were chosen; Dominic, though far from 
rugged, insisted, successfully, on being one of them. 
There were plenty of dangers, besides the disease 
itself; the citizens, particularly among the poor, be- 
lieved that the doctors were trying to poison them 
with drinking water, to get them quickly out of 
the way. They slept with shotguns at their sides to 
keep anyone from approaching them with a glass of 
the contaminated water. Don Bosco and his crew of 
boys nevertheless went from house to house to aid the 
sick and dying, bringing relief and order where they 
could and above all, administering the sacraments. 
Dominic at this time developed a supernatural ca- 
pacity for knowing where and when the sacraments 
were desperately needed. Late one night he wakened 
Don Bosco, asked him to come along, and led him 
quickly through a maze of unlighted streets to a 
house that neither of them had ever seen before. 
There they found an old man dying, long away from 
the Faith; they had arrived just in time for Don 
Bosco to hear his last confession and to give him 
absolution. Another time, Dominic alone, on an im- 
pulse, hurried to a particular house, knocked on the 
door, and asked if there were not a woman there 
who needed help. The man who came to the door 
said no; there was no one at home but the man and 
his wife and brother, and they, he was grateful to 
say, were all well. “Still,” said Dominic, “there must 
be someone. Would you let me look around to make 
sure?” The man agreed and after a search they dis- 
covered, in a little closet off a stairway, an old woman 
no one had known about, who worked until late at 
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night in a children’s home and who used to sleep 
in this hall-closet sometimes, without saying a word 
to anyone. Now she was dying; Dominic had arrived 
in time to send for a priest. 

The plague passed, taking no victims from The 
Oratory. (Don Bosco suffered from an attack of 
cholera for one night: he shut himself in his room, 
worked himself into a mighty sweat, slept, and was 


























































Now Dominic began to study with a Professor Bon- 

zanino, who conducted a private school in the city 

and admitted a few scholarship students from Don 

Bosco’s community. The Professor was pleased with 

Dominic. Later, asked to say something about him, 

he wrote that “his companions, even those of noble 

birth, were delighted to be with him, not only because | 
of his knowledge and piety, but also for his pleasant ; 
ways and general ability.” His second-year teacher, 

a Professor Pico, was to be even more enthusiastic: 

“Even to seé Dominic made people wish to stop and 

speak to him.” — 

Yet for Dominic, walking from The Oratory to 
the school was far more of a trial than going twelve 
miles a day on the road to Castelnuovo in the com- 
pany of his Guardian Angel. Constantly on these 
walks he was engaged in an inner struggle to guard i 
the purity of his soul against the temptations of the : 
city. Don Bosco wrote: “Those who admired Domi- 
nic’s outward calm and self-control found it so 
natural to him that they might have been inclined to 
attribute this to the fact that he had been made that 
way by his Creator. But those who understood him 
better, or who had charge of his education, knew that 
it was the result of his own great efforts assisted by 
the grace of God.” 

But this was all part of the life to which he had 
pledged himself. ‘I feel the great urge to become a 
saint,” he told Don Bosco with great seriousness. “Un- 
less I become a saint, I am nothing.” 

Don Bosco had waited for a student who could 
say this and mean it. The whole program at The 
Oratory was an education for sainthood: its emphasis 
was not so much on the training of the intellect or 
sensibilities but on the development of “character.” 
To Don Bosco true education meant the gentle and 
constant strengthening of the will toward God. No 
means, he was sure, were more effective for this 
strengthening of the roots than the sacraments. For 
all those under his direction he insisted on frequent 
confession, frequent Communion, and daily attend- 
ance at Mass. These were the pillars of 
Salesian edifice, which was soon to stand as 
for homeless boys in all parts of the wor 
Savio had begun to understand their i 
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the age of 7; they had been the subject of his first 
resolution. 

The other resolutions Dominic had drawn up after 
his First Communion also guided him at The Oratory. 
On December 8, 1854, the dogma of the Immaculate 
Conception was to be proclaimed by Pope Pius IX 
in Rome. Dominic wished to consecrate the day and 
to perform some special act of friendship toward 
Jesus and Mary. He asked Don Bosco what he thought 
would be the most fitting thing to do. On his advice 
he presented himself at the foot of Mary’s altar in 
the little Oratory chapel on the evening of the proc- 
lamation. “O Blessed Virgin Mary,” he prayed, “I 
give you my heart. Make me yours forever. Jesus 
and Mary, be my friends. Let me die before you let 
me commit the slightest sin; particularly, a sin 
against purity.” 

Don Bosco later wrote: ““Once consecrated in this 
way to Mary, Dominic had a spiritual life so admira- 
ble, opening out into acts of virtue so astonishing, 
that I began to take notes on them, so they should 
not be forgotten.” 


Not tone after this consecration, Dominic enlisted 
his friends in a new society: La Compagnia dell ’*Im- 
macolata Concezione, or the Sodality of the Immacu- 
late Conception. They met.every week for discussion 
and prayer, and started a major apostolic effort among 
the boys at The Oratory; each week the members of 
the Sodality were given a list of difficult cases, boys 
they were to make friends with and bring around 
gently to confession and Communion. The Sodality, 
which now has branches in every Salesian community, 
supplied the nucleus (17 out of the 18 original mem- 
bers) of the Salesian Society itself, which now num- 
bers thousands of religious in schools and communi- 
ties in 40 different nations. 

Dominic became more and more appreciated at 
The Oratory for his spiritual qualities (particularly 
obedience and devotion), for his force of character 
(especially the strength of will with which he per- 
formed all good resolutions) , and, perhaps most of all, 
for his good nature. Later, he was always remembered 
there for his helpfulness and the confident, child-like 
love he had for the presence of God in the Blessed 
Sacrament, which led him to approach Him often and 
usually to bring at least one friend. 

He used to try to imitate the lives of the saints, 
particularly those who were most severe with them- 
selves. But he knew enough to consult Don . Bosco 
about these self-imposed penances. Could he wear a 
hair-shirt? Don’ Bosco said no. Could he fast on 
bread and water through Lent? Don Bosco said that 
the way to do penance was simply to obey, and to 
“ accept in good spirit whatever each day brought. 
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Dominic understood him. “I am not capable of doing 
great things,” he said, “but I want to do everything, 
even the smallest things, for the greater glory of God.” 

One morning in 1856, after receiving Holy Com- 
munion, Dominic had a vision. He later mentioned 
to Don Bosco that if he ever had the chance to see 
the Holy Father, he would have something to say 
that would console him. 

“What would you tell the Holy Father?” asked 
Don Bosco. 

“IT would tell him,” answered Dominic, “that in 
the midst of tribulations that await him, he still must 
not cease to think of England. God is preparing a 
great triumph for the Church in that country.” 

Dominic went on: 

“TI seemed to see a vast plain covered with people 
and over them hung a dense, gray cloud. The people 
were walking about in great numbers, but like men 
who did not know where they were going. A voice 
nearby announced: This is England. I was going to 
ask the person who said this some questions, when I 
saw the Holy Father, Pope Pius IX. Majestically 
dressed and holding aloft a brilliant torch, he ad- 
vanced toward this great multitude. As the torch 
approached, the clouds rolled back until the people 
stood in a clear light as if it were noon.” 

The next year Don Bosco went to Rome to have 
his religious congregation, the Salesians, approved. 
He told Pope Pius IX about Dominic’s vision. 

“This,” the Pope said, “confirms me in my inten- 
tion of working even more energetically than before 
for the return of England to the fold. And how hard 
I have already worked in that direction! What you 
have just told me is at least the good counsel of a 
pious soul. . .. He must be a very privileged person.” 

Meanwhile life at The Oratory gave Dominic more 
peace and joy than he could have found anywhere 
else. His conversations with Don Bosco were almost 
as amiable and enlightening as those he held with his 
Guardian Angel. Grace was abundant to him here, 
and his progress toward sanctity seemed swift and 
certain. But his physical constitution was never 
strong, and his extremely active life soon proved 
to be too much for it. In the summer of 1856, Dom- 
inic went home to Mondiono, ate well, slept enough, 
and spent most of his time outdoors. By autumn 
his health seemed to be built up again, but returning 
to Turin for the winter session, the strain of the city 
began to undo the summer’s work. He developed a 
painful cough, seemed to grow morose, and began 
to avoid his companions in the Sodality. One of 
them asked him if he didn’t like to talk to them 
anymore. 

“Oh, yes,” he said. “It isn’t that. It’s only that 
when I speak, I feel two knives cut right through 
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both my temples!” This pain (migraine, it would 
seem) was followed by severe stomach pains which 
forced him to eat less and less, and by the end of 
February, 1857, his general state of health was so poor 
that Don Bosco was obliged to send him home. He 
said goodbye cheerfully to all his friends, who be- 
lieved he would soon be back, though Dominic knew 
he. was going home to die. He told this to his parents 
on arriving home, and they could not believe him 
either. Neither could the family doctor (whose idea 
of therapy was to bleed him 10 times within the 
space of 4 days). But Dominic insisted on receiving 
the Viaticum, saying that it was better to receive the 
sacraments too early than too late, and on the evening 
of March 9th, just 9 days after arriving home, he 
was sitting up in bed reciting the penitential psalms 
with his father when he was suddenly caught up in 
ecstasy. He cried out with joy “Oh, what a beautiful 
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sight I see!” Then, without the least sign of struggle, 
his soul seemed to leave his body and follow the vision. 


A MONTH after his death, his father, who had been 
greatly saddened, was lying sleepless in his bed when 
a luminosity began to glow upon the ceiling; it grew 
and brightened and Dominic appeared, majestic in 
aspect and smiling as he always did. “Dominic, it’s 
you!” cried Charles Savio. ““Then you’re in Paradise.” 

“Yes, Papa, I’m in Heaven.” 

“If God has been so good to you, pray for your 
brothers and sisters that they may go to Heaven, 
too!” said his father. 

“All right, Papa, I'll pray for them.” 

“And pray for your mother and me that we may 
save our souls.” 

“Yes, Papa, yes, I will.” 

And he disappeared. 











The late Archbishop Peter Amigo surveys the fire-charred sanctuary and main altar of bomb-gutted St. George’s Cathedral. 


St. George’s Cathedral rises again 


The nave stands naked, its roof burned, its columns shattered. 


LonpoNn 

On a cold, wet night last November when I first saw 
St. George’s Cathedral, it was in ruins. Standing on the 
wet pavements of Southwark in the south of London I 
watched the rain beat against and through the battered 
walls to lie in shallow pools amidst the weeds which are 
now the only life within. Ever since a German incendiary 
bomb struck its roof in the blitz of 1941, St. George’s had 
been a gutted shell standing in island-loneliness in a dark 
place. Its organ and its choir were silent and only the 
everyday hum of traffic could be heard. 

What made the loss so deeply felt among England’s 
Catholics was the fact that St. George’s was their mother 
church—the first cathedral to rise after three centuries 
during which the Faith was outlawed in the land once 
known as Our Lady’s Dowry. When ground was broken 
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The force of the blast decapitated Christ’s 
statue in the Twelfth Station. } 





Archbishop Amigo stands before Our Lady’s altar. 


imin old Southwark 


for St. George’s in 1840 there was no Westminster 
Cathedral; for worship the city’s Catholics had only mean 
chapels and bare Mass-rooms. There were no Cardinal- 
Archbishops, no Bishops, only Vicars Apostolic: England 
was still a mission. In a sense, then, St. George’s and 
modern English Catholicism grew up together: Nicholas 
Cardinal Wiseman, the first Archbishop of Westminster, 
was installed in St. George’s after the hierarchy was re- 
stored in 1850; Father (later Cardinal) Newman 
preached his first sermon there, not long after his conver- 
sion; for more than a century St. George’s received within 
i its walls, and was identified with, all the leading mem- 
bers of the hierarchy and all the prominent lay families. 
It is heartening, therefore, not only to its own parish- 
ioners (who, crowded together, have been hearing Mass 
in a small hall) but to all of England’s Catholics, that 
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A colorful history 


Into the soil of Southwark—the south London bor- 
ough in which St. George’s parish is located—reach 
the roots of much of England’s literary tradition. 
Shakespeare’s Globe Theatre 
was located there, and there 
also stood the Tabard Inn, 
where Chaucer’s pilgrims gath- 
ered on the eve of their journey 
to Canterbury’s shrine. South- 
wark is Dickens’ London, too: 
many of its streets are named 
after his characters, and close 
by the cathedral lie the 

2 dreaded King’s Bench and 
ARCHITECT PUGIN Marshalsea Prisons where 
Dickens’ father—the real-life Micawber—was jailed 
for debt. Captain Bligh of the “Bounty” lived in the 
parish precincts, and just across the street is the old 
Bethlehem Hospital— 
better known by the 
chilly name Bedlam— — 
whose inmates were 
ministered to by St. 
George’s clergy. Here 
Augustus Welby 
Pugin, the brilliant 
young architect of St. 
George’s, died at the 
age of 40, broken in 
mind and body by over- 
work. 

In 1840, when 
ground was broken for § 
St. George’s, the Cath. © : 
olics of England were PUGIN’S ORIGINAL DESIGN 
still in uneasy possession of the liberties conferred 
upon them by the Catholic Emancipation Act passed in 
1829. Among those who watched the building rise were 
many who had known the cruelty of the priest-hunter; 
only 60 years had passed since the fanatical Protestant 
leader Lord George Gordon had gathered a like- 
minded throng around him and, for an entire week, 
had led them in burning and 
pillaging Catholic homes and 
places of worship. 

Bigotry did not die quickly. 
When St. George’s cornerstone 
was laid, no public notice was 
given in advance for fear of 
stirring up yet another “no 
| popery” demonstration; the 
- ceremony was held at seven in 
‘ the morning and only a hand- 
CARDINAL WISEMAN fy] of Catholics attended. In: 
1850, when the hierarchy was restored and Nicholas 
Cardinal Wiseman became first Archbishop of West- 
minster, St. George’s served as his cathedral. Though 
some of the old hatreds still smoldered (on one océa- 
sion Cardinal Wiseman’s carriage was stoned as he 
was leaving the cathedral), tolerance was growing. 
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This is how the new St. George’s will look when finished. 
Architect Romilly Craze closely followed Pugin’s design. 


a new St. George’s is beginning to rise above the broken, 
blackened stones of the old. 
On August 5, 1953, Bishop Cyril C. Cowderoy, Although England’s War Damage Commission usually 
Archbishop Amigo’s successor, blesses the people, allots sums for replacement of buildings on a “make-do” 
then turns the first symbolic shovelful 
of earth at the ceremony launching the 
reconstruction of St. George’s Cathedral. 


basis rather than attempting full restoration, an excep- 
tion was made in the case of St. George’s. With the 
approval of the Royal Fine Arts Commission, architect 
Pugin’s original design is being followed closely, with 
certain modifications and improvements. Even Pugin’s 
clerestory and spire, which, unhappily, never got past 
the drawing-board stage in the original building, will 
be incorporated into the new church. 

The restoration of St. George’s will be expensive— 
the present estimate is $1,100,000, and this covers only 
the cathedral church itself. The War Damage Commission 
is contributing over $500,000. Since 194] the Cathedral 
Restoration Fund, headed by the Duke of Norfolk, the 
premier Duke of England and the head of one of her old- 
est Catholic families, has raised another $300,000, some 
of it from non-Catholics. Foremost among the latter are 
Queen Elizabeth and the Queen Mother, both of whom 
visited the ruined cathedral soon after the bombing. 

Bishop Cyril C. Cowderoy, who heads the diocese of 
Southwark, has been particularly impressed with the 
generosity of American donors. He told me with pride 
and gratitude of the $750.00 donated by Catholic U.S.A.F. 
personnel at nearby Manson, in Kent, toward the recon- 
struction of St. Joseph’s chapel. And recently he was 
asked by other American friends to come to the United 
States and to invite the aid of Catholics here in raising 
again the spires of St. George’s. Together with his Chan- 
cellor and the Administrator of the cathedral, Bishop 
Cowderoy is now traveling throughout the country, mak- 
ing his headquarters at Oriel House, 108 East 78th Street, 
New York City.—James L. McDonNELL 


An aged St. George’s parishioner attends Mas: 
in adjacent Amigo Hall as she patiently await: 


the completion of the new cathedrak 
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In 1948, Monsignor William T. Dillon, the president of St. Joseph’s College 
for Women, a small (300 students) liberal arts school in Brooklyn not far from 
the Brooklyn Bridge, took a long and thoughtful look at the college’s physical 
education program and discovered a major flaw: the girls were using equipment 
and doing exercises designed for men. “Under those conditions,” he said 
recently, “I think great damage can be done to young women’s personalities. 
You can produce an inferiority complex in them when they find they don’t have 
the skills and aptitudes for these exercises and games. And this frustration can 
carry over into their academic work.” The better to adapt the program to the 
students’ physical and emotional make-up, Monsignor Dillon, after considering 
several alternatives, decided to introduce a course in modern dance. 

Almost since the beginning the course has been under the direction of Mrs. 
Elizabeth Gilbert, a small-boned, graceful, animate woman who had had wide 
experience as a performer and teacher. When she came to St. Joseph’s in the 
fall of 1949, she remembers, “I felt like an orphan.” Many of the students and 
faculty members regarded a course in modern dance—then rare in Catholic 
schools—with skepticism and mild amusement. But there have been two factors 
in Mrs. Gilbert’s favor. One has been the understanding and full cooperation of 
Miss Margaret Ward, who became head of the physical education department 
in 1950. The other has been the respect of the nuns, who—despite their initial 
reservations—instinctively understood Mrs. Gilbert’s intense dedication. 

Now, five years later, proof of success is abundant. Last fall, when the 
students gave their first public concert, most of their parents attended dutifully, 
as parents will, simply because their daughters were on the stage. They went 
away enthused—and even enthralled—by the movingly beautiful performance 
they had seen. Previously, the comments she had received after an afternoon 
assembly for teachers and students had convinced Mrs. Gilbert that most of the 
opposition within the school itself had evaporated. 


OR IRENE KISLA REHEARSES “SEA CHANTY.” 


Members of the Dance Group at St. Joseph’s College warm up at rehearsal for a recent concert. The girls 
voluntarily sacrificed almost all of their between-semesters vacation to prepare for the concert. 


ST. JOSEPH’S TRIES MODERN DANCE 
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At a dress rehearsal Mrs. 
Elizabeth Gilbert confers 
with Msgr. Dillon. 
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Under Mrs. Gilbert’s direction, members of a freshman technique class practice stretching exercises 
designed to limber up their torsos and teach them how to use their arms gracefully. 


In one year freshmen go from limbering exercises to solo composition 


The introductory course—Modern Dance I—is given to 
all incoming freshmen in their first semester. “When the 
girls come to us,” Mrs. Gilbert says, “many of them have 
very little cultural background; we get freshmen who 
can’t even count a measure of four. And most of them are 
afraid of movement—they think they’re going to feel and 
look like fools.” : 

She starts them out gently and naturally by explaining 
how their bodies are constructed and by giving them a 
series of limbering and stretching exercises designed to 
teach them how to move and walk in beautiful and grace- 
ful ways. Even these elementary exercises are carefully 
integrated into the mainstream of dance to lay a foun- 
dation for what is to come later. Gradually, Mrs. Gilbert 
teaches the girls how to jump, to turn, to move their legs. 
Then come their first attempts at dynamics—learning to 
distinguish between and to put into action the various 
qualities of movement—lyrical, staccato, etc.—and to 
understand the meanings each can be used to express. 
Next they go on to exercises in space and rhythm. Finally, 
by the end of the semester, they are ready to try solo Seated on the gymnasium floor, Mrs. Gilbert leads a group of 
experiments in elementary composition. freshmen through a series of elementary leg-extension exercises. 
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Students often develop their own dance 

routines. Here senior Barbara Carney 

finds choreography a demanding task as 

she directs a St. Joseph’s alumna, Suzanne Todd. 





Throughout the first weeks Mrs. Gilbert is careful to 
keep the girls constantly occupied and working together 


in order to reduce their self-consciousness. After the class 


exercises she groups them into smaller units for studies 
in composition. The various groups criticize one another’s 
work, applauding spontaneously when something beauti- 
ful and meaningful appears, pointing out shortcomings 
when the efforts lack direction or coherence. Mrs. Gilbert 
finds these sessions useful in bringing out the girls’ per- 
sonalities and developing their critical faculties. With this 
latter purpose in mind she asks each of them to attend at 
least one professional dance concert during the semester 
and to turn in a written commentary on it. The maturity 
of some of the papers is surprising. 

Mrs. Gilbert sometimes tries psychological arguments 
to overcome persistent shyness or to buttress sagging 
enthusiasm. She points out how a mastery of rhythm and 
movement adds to a woman’s attractiveness. This is not 
an extravagant claim. In any group of St. Joseph’s girls 
the dance students—particularly those in the advanced 
classes or in the extra-curricular Dance Club—stand out 
by reason of their self-assurance, poise and grace. 
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The St. Joseph’s idea 


Monsignor William T. Dillon is a broad- 
shouldered, open-faced and outspoken priest 
of 62 who has been president of St. Joseph’s 
College since 1924. 

Most of his students come from low- 
income families; at least 40% of them get 
financial assistance, either from the college 
itself, from their pastors, or from some 
other source. During summer vacations nearly 
all of them work to help defray their tuition 
expenses for the following year. Monsignor 
Dillon has tried to keep it that kind of school, and at 
the same time, within its limitations, to make a real 
contribution to its students’ lives. 

“I feel we’ve carried conservatism in Catholic 
education too far,” he says. “It’s all very well to say 
that the 13th was the greatest of centuries, but we ought 
to remember that even Saint Thomas was a new thinker 
who broke with the past.” 

He has not been afraid to follow Saint Thomas’ example. 
During his 35 years at St. Joseph’s he has initiated 
several projects—among them the honor system and a 
student council whose faculty moderator has no veto power 
—designed to develop student responsibility. “If these 
kids are going to live in a democracy,” the Monsignor 
says, “they’ve got to learn to live in one here.” When ° 
his progressive ideas are challenged he answers by 
pointing out that “We Catholic educators can always say 
something is ridiculous. But we can seldom say, ‘We've 
tried it.’” One of the things he’s tried (begun in 1932 
and still going strong) is a nursery school where, 
in preparation for marriage, St. Joseph’s girls can learn 
the care and psychology of small children. 

One of his main motives in starting the modern dance 
course in 1948 was to offer the students, through the 
creative possibilities inherent in such a course, another 
opportunity to express and develop their personalities in 
a very womanly way. Dancing, he had concluded, was 
natural to women; unlike regular gymnastics, it offered 
them not merely a physical outlet, but an emotional and 
intellectual challenge as well. 

He admits that he is no artist and that for him, as 
for the other faculty members, the dance course had to 
prove itself. But he has watched its progress with a 
gradually-growing assurance that his confidence in it and 
in Mrs. Gilbert was justified. He has seen its maturing 
and deepening effect on his students, has watched new 
intellectual horizons open out before them, and has found 
himself, as a spectator at their concerts, “immensely 
touched” by the dignity and depth of their performances. 
He is understandably proud of the fact that one of them 
was asked to compose the dance numbers for a student 
play at a nearby college, that another has been working 
with crippled children who need training in muscular 
development and free movement, and that several show 
genuine promise as professional performers and 
choreographers. 
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Joan Garbarini, a senior mathematics major and one of Mrs. Gilbert’s 
leading dancers and choreographers, warms up before rehearsal. 


The dance is a doorway to a new world 


Poise, grace and self-assurance are not the only assets which the dance 
courses give to St. Joseph’s graduates. In a quite natural and integrated way 
the students are introduced—many of them for the first time—to serious music 
by composers like Bach, Stravinsky, Prokofieff and Villa-Lobos. In the area of 
dramatics—last year, for example, they put on Antigone—they must first read 
and understand a work before they can project its meaning in movement. 

Particularly among the advanced students, it is by no means rare for modern 
dance to open up a whole new cultural world whose existence they had never 
imagined. One of Mrs. Gilbert’s best student-choreographers, a senior, was at 
first withdrawn and unfriendly, hostile to the idea of dance. After she attended 
her first professional concert she started to become interested—even excited— 
about dancing. By her sophomore year some of her hostility had ebbed; now, 
her interest in dance has enriched her life by arousing enthusiasm for the theatre, 
opera, poetry and art. 

Often students’ interest in the dance persists beyond graduation. Participating 
in the dance concert, rehearsals for which are pictured on this and the opposite 
page, are three alumnae; another, married now and expecting a baby, cannot 
perform as.a dancer, but is helping to design the costumes. “If my baby is a 
girl,” she told Mrs. Gilbert, “she’s certainly going to learn how to dance.” 


Miss Garbarini enacts the leading réle 
in MISERERE, a religious group dance 
for which she did the choreography. 
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ST. PATRICK’S CROSS ON THE ROCK OF CASHEL, COUNTY TIPPERARY 


PRAYERS OF THE GAEL 


This month the people of Ireland, along with Catholics the world over, 
keep the feast of Patrick, their patron saint. Their traditional prayers—for 
occasions joyful or sorrowful, trivial or decisive—reflect the 
simple faith of the man who first brought Christ to their lovely land. 
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THE BREASTPLATE OF PATRICK 
(A prayer composed by Saint Patrick in the year 433) 


I rise up to-day 

Thro’ a mighty strength, 

Thro’ my invocation of the Trinity, 
Thro’ my belief in its threeness, 
Thro’ my avowal of its oneness 

To the only Creator... . 


! arise to-day, 

God’s strength guiding me, 

God’s might sustaining me, 

God’s wisdom directing me, 

God’s eye looking before me, 

God’s ear listening to me, 

God’s word speaking for me, 

God’s hand protecting me: 

The way of God stretching out before me, 
The shield of God as my shelter, 

The hosts of God guarding me against the snares of the demons, 
Against the temptings of my evil desires, : 

Against the evil inclination of my will, 

Against everyone who plots against me, 

Anear or afar, alone or in a multitude... . 


Christ with me, 

Christ before me, 

Christ after me, ‘ 
Christ within me, 

Christ beneath me, 

Christ above me, 

Christ at my right hand, 

Christ at my left hand, 

Christ in my breadth, 

Christ in my length, 

Christ in my height, 

Christ in the heart of everyone who thinks of me. 
Christ in the mouth of everyone who speaks to me, 
Christ in every eye that sees me, 

Christ in every ear that hears me.... 


THE PIONEERS, A TEMPERANCE GROUP, MEET IN DUBLIN 


PRAYER FOR OUR COUNTRY 
From the foe of my faith, the foe of my land, 
The foe of my children, and of my spouse, 
O Lord, protect me, 
With the Sign of the Holy Cross. 


By Thy death on the Cross Thou didst buy the souls 
Of Mother Eve’s poor hapless sons; 

And from that day ; 

This Sign has been most blessed. Amen. 
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KERRY palaie DRIVES voy COWS TO PASTURE 
PRAYER FOR THE DAY 
The grace of God and the blessing of Patrick 
On all I see and all I undertake, 


From the time I arise in the morning SHRINE TO THE SACKED HEART ON DUBLIN’S O’CONNELL STREET 
Till | go to sleep at night. Amen. 


PRAYER IN HONOR OF THE HOLY NAME 
O Jesus, Only Son of the Father, O Lamb, 
Who didst shed Thy heart’s blood to redeem us, 
Shelter me, guard me, keep by me ever, 
Whether lying, or sitting, or standing, or sleeping. Amen. 


JUBILEE 











FARMER'S HOME NEAR LISTOWEL, COUNTY KERRY 


WHEN COVERING THE FIRE 
I preserve this fire as Christ preserveth me, 
May Mary at the top of the house, and Bride in its center be, 
May the eight most powerful angels in the City of Grace 
Protect this house and bring its people safe. Amen. 


A BAKER LOADS HIS CART IN THE CITY OF CORK 








FOOD 


May’ the blessing of five loaves 
and two fishes which God divided 
amongst the five thousand men, be 
ours; and may the King who made 
the division put luck on our food 
and on our portion. Amen. 





PARISHIONERS RETURNING FROM 








HORSE SALE ON FAIR DAY IN LONGFORD 





PARLY SUNDAY MASS IN PORTUMNA, COUNTY CALWAY 











PRAYER FOR SUNDAY 
A thousand welcomes to thee, Blessed Sunday, 

Now coming to help us after the week: 

My feet guide early to holy Mass, 

Part my lips with blessed words, 

Out of my heart banish wicked thoughts, 

That I may look upon the Son of the Nurse. 

Since it was the Son of God Whe bought us, 

I rely for my sou! s protection on Thee, O Jesus, 
May God establis': Thee within my heart, 

Mayst Thou cle:r the stain and soil of sin from me 
And fill mine eyes with tears of repentance. Amen. 




















PRAYER 
Though many a good rider has been thrown in the race, 
On the back of the steed shall I now take my place: 
From the straight track, alas! I have oft gone aside, 
Come, Christ, be my judge, for Thy goodwill I ride. Amen. 

















TWO SHOPPERS CHAT ON A STREET IN KINSALE, COUNTY CORK 
BEFORE SPEAKING 
O Jesus, Son of God, who wast silent in the presence of Pilate, do not allow us to 
loose our tongues without thinking on what we have to say and how we may say it. Amen. 
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THE WIFE OF A KERRY FARMER TUCKS HER SON INTO 


PRAYER ON LYING DOWN 
May I lie down with God and may God lie down with me, 
May I not lie with evil, nor evil lie with me. 
Brigid’s girdle around me, 
Mary’s mantle beneath me; 
O Blessed Michael, hold my hand, 
And make my peace with the Son of Grace. 
lf any evil thing pursue me, 
May the Son of God protect me 
For a year from this night, 
And this night itself, and ever, 


And always. Amen. 
CORMAC’S CHAPEL IN COUNTY 


ON CONTEMPLATING DEATH 


-O body, thy last end regard, 


In debt or in anger do not sleep, 

Cold thy sheet in the lone churchyard, 

When thy limbs in clay are buried deep. 

To cross beyond the grave, | fear, 

For little of the way I know, 

Worse my plight beyond than here, 

Alas! for beyond that I did not plough. Amen; 
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PRAYER FOR THE SOULS IN PURGATORY 
We offer up a Pater and Ave in honor of God and the Virgin Mary 
for the poor souls who are suffering the pains of Purgatory, and 
especially for the souls of our own relations; for every poor 
soul for whom there is none to pray; for every soul in great and urgent 


need; for the soul that has last departed from this world, and for 
every poor soul burthened with the guilt of an imperfect confession, 
a forgotten Mass, or a penance not performed. We include them all 
in this prayer: may God release them to-night. Amen. 
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MOURNERS FOLLOW A HEARSE THROUGH THE STREETS OF LIMERICK 





Connecticut Catholics launch a new parish 


BY WALTER MILES & T. O’CONOR SLOANE Il! 


Weston, Connecticut, was once a farming 
community dotted by a few water-powered 
sawmills and small factories. But like other 
areas, Weston has been growing; of recent 
years it has become a posh rural suburb in- 
habited largely by New York artists, writers. 
editors and advertising men. The Catholics 
among them had always been served by the 
church in Westport, well to the south, or by 
that in Georgetown, well to the north. But it 
was becoming obvious that Weston needed a 
church of its own. As Father Joseph F. Cleary, 


On Sundays this old mill ae = pastor of Sacred Heart Church in Georgetown, 
a church for Weston’s Catholics. wrote to Bishop Lawrence J. Shehan of Bridge- 


port: “Within the community of Weston there 
have existed for many years established Congregational and Episcopal parishes, and 
these churches, especially the latter, number among their adherents families who once 
were Catholic. It is the conviction, therefore, of many good Weston Catholics that 





only unity of a parish nature can bring to these departed brethren an appreciation 
of what they have lost. . . .” 

The first steps toward that end were taken a year ago with the formation of the 
Weston Catholic Society. Among its organizers were Mrs. William Chiarchiaro. the 
wife of an insurance salesman; electronics executive Edward Gannon, attorney 
Harry Sefton, and Henry Schachte, the vice-president of a New York advertising 
agency. Until such time as Weston’s Catholics had a church and other parish 
buildings of their own, the members of the Society saw two major needs: a means 
of obtaining religious instruction for Catholic children, and a place where Mass 
could be said. 


Father Cleary says Mass on the porch 
overlooking the old mill pond. 
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Before Mass Fr. Cleary hears confessions in a portable confessional 
box set up outside the Inn’s dining room. 
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| When weather permits, Mass is held on a porch over the water. The altar and Communion railing were built by parishioners. 


Mass in a rustic setting 


_~ At the urging of Weston’s Catholic parents, the Sisters 
_ of Notre Dame de Namur who conduct the Catholic school 
in nearby Westport agreed to come to Weston to give 
regular religious instruction to the children. Mothers 
volunteered to pick the sisters up and get them back to 
their convent in station wagons. With the ready assent 
“ of the Rev. Karl Ostberg, pastor of the Norfield Congre- 
gational.Church, the classes are held once a week in-an 
old firehouse on the church’s property. (Later the grateful 
Catholic Society gave Mr. Ostberg a $50 donation.) 
Not so easy to find was a place where Mass could be 
said. One of the few buildings large enough was Cobb’s 
Mill Inn, a restaurant occupying a beautiful old structure 


di lonial ti It had f aE pes Cake sales and other activities netted over $800 for the 
_ erected in colonial times. It had functioned variously as building fund. The widow of a young TV director 


a sawmill and wheat- and corn-grinding mill until 1920, contributed $620 sent to her after her husband’s death. 
when it was purchased by Frank I. Cobb, the late editor- 
_ in-chief of the old New York World. Satisfactory arrange- 
_ ments were made with the restaurant’s management for 
_ the use of the large timbered dining room. Whenever 
weather permits, all the doors and windows are thrown 
open and, to the roar of the waterfall, the occasional 
quacking of ducks and the soughing of the wind in the 
tall trees, Father Cleary says Mass. 
The next step is, of course, a permanent church, which 
will be started as soon as the building fund is large 
enough. Already, with the aid of a loan from Bishop 
Shehan, twelve acres of wooded, rolling country have 
| been purchased. The parishioners have come to enjoy 
| the rustic setting of the Inn, and many of them would 
» like a church of simple design which would blend naturally 
with the surroundings. At least two parishioners who 
are architects have submitted sketches embodying this 
principle. Whatever design is finally accepted, it is hoped 
that ground can be broken in the near future. 





With members of the Weston Catholic Society Fr. Cleary 
inspects the property purchased for their new church. 
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FAMILY PORTRAIT 








Pennsylvania 


Coalminer 


John Toth is miner, farmer 


and Justice of the Peace 


At 7:00 o’clock in the morning, five days of every week, 
John Toth, a bald, brawny man of 46, rides an elevator 
500 feet down into the Vesta #5 coal mine of the Jones 
& Laughlin Company at Fredericktown, Pennsylvania. 
There, as the key member of a five-man team, Toth 
operates a continuous-mining machine which cuts coal 
from the coal face and loads it into mine cars for the 
trip to the surface. 

Toth has been working in Vesta #5 ever since he was 
17, but coal mining, though it is his major means of 
supporting his family, is only one of many activities. He 
worked hard on the precinct level in last fall’s guberna- 
torial campaign, he is now serving his second six-year 
term as Fredericktown’s Justice of the Peace, and he 
owns a small farm on which he raises rabbits and geese 
and grows enough vegetables to see the family through 
the entire winter season. In addition, Toth takes more 
than a casual interest in the affairs of his parish, St. 
Michael the Archangel, of which he is a trustee. He 
belongs to the Holy Name and St. Vincent de Paul 
Societies, and when help is needed in maintaining and 
improving the parish buildings, he is one of the first to 
volunteer. 

Toth and his wife Anne have six children, ranging in 
age from Patricia, 19, to Michael, who is not yet 2. 
Though he never finished high school, Toth has since 
extended his education by wide reading. In addition to 
English he speaks Slovak and Hungarian—learned from 
his father, a native of the multi-lingual Austro-Hungarian 
Empire. He has picked up also a smattering of Italian 
from other miners. At home, Toth says, “My wife is a 
real good superintendent and the most important one 
around here,” but it is actually John himself who is re- 
spected as the master in matters of discipline. He is also . 
deeply loved by his children as a father who listens atten- — The Toths sit down to Sunday dinner. Clockwise from left 
tively to their problems and tries to explain the “whys” are Patty, 19; Richard, 13; John, 4; John, Sr.,.and his 

_ to their young and searching minds. wife Anne, with Michael, 14; George 18, and Emiliann, 3. 


Ready to begin work, miner John Toth wears a steel 
safety helmet, warm clothing, and hard-toed shoes. 





The John Toths—Senior and Junior— 
feed the family’s flock of geese. 
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At 7:00 a.m. Toth*(center, in overalls) waits for a “cage” which 
will take him down into the mine for the early morning shift. 


A lifetime underground 


For an eight-hour day underground Toth receives $20.68, 
or a little over $100 for a full five-day week. But when the 
mines slow down—as they did last summer, for example—he 
may work as few as three days out of five. Then his pay check, 
which has to feed, house and clothe eight people, is correspond- 
ingly smaller. At times like these, the animals Toth raises 
and the vegetables he grows assume an important rdéle in 
trimming the grocery bill, and the fees he receives as Justice 
of the Peace help tide the family over. 

Even as a boy, Toth never thought seriously of becoming 
anything else but a miner. At the end of his junior year in 
high school he joined his father in Vesta #5 to help supple- 
ment the family’s income. He has worked there ever since, and ~ 
during his 29 years he has seen coal-mining methods change 
considerably. But though more and more miners are being 
replaced by machines, Toth doesn’t think his own job will 
be affected: “There’ll always be a demand for good mechanics 
to take care of these machines,” he says. 


Joining his crew in the mine “room” (above) at the start of their 
shift, Toth “timbers” the roof (right) to guard against a possible 
cave-in as they work their way through the “cut” of coal. 
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A member of the miners’ grievance committee, Toth (third 
from left) discusses a complaint about working conditions. 
Later it will be ironed out with company officials. 

Both union and management respect Toth’s fairness. 


‘ 


During his busy evening “office hours” as Fredericktown’s 
Justice of the Peace, Toth administers the oath to a 
neighbor whom he’s helping to prepare a legal document. 


With pastor, Rev. George T. Margo (in black trousers), 
Toth (nearest to camera) and fellow parishioners plan 
a drainage ditch for St. Michael the Archangel’s Church. 
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As young John Toth peers over the porch floor, his mother 


relaxes for a moment with Michael on her lap. 


A rambling house for a big family 


When the Toths were shopping for a house three years 
ago they were, like every couple with a growing family, 
looking for a place where the children could run. They 
finally settled on an old, rambling house on a hilltop 
about two miles outside Fredericktown. Though its size, 
price and location were right, it had few modern con- 
veniences; since they moved in the Toths have poured 
time, effort and money into a cellar-to-attic renovation 
which never seemed to be quite finished. 

A large family needs more than room; it must also be 
fed. The Toths have found that buying a whole side of 
beef, cutting it up and storing it in their freezer is far 
more economical than buying separate cuts as they are 
needed. Last year they bought a live hog which they 
fattened and slaughtered themselves. 

The children are growing up faster than their parents 
like to admit. Patty was married on January 29th to 
Thaddeus Bujarski, a Fredericktown postman, and 
George is torn between waiting to finish high-school in 
June or joining the Army now. But a seventh child is 
due sometime this month. John and Anne Toth will 
welcome it warmly and find renewal in its nurturing. 


Toth plays with Michael, for whom he has rigged up a swing 
in the yard. John, Jr., responds to a call from his mother. 
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In ‘the lengthening shadows of late afternoon John Toth and 


On Fall afternoons Toth and his sons like go to hunting 
in the rolling hills near their farm. 
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"gamily, returning from a church picnic, wait for a ferry to take them across the Monongahela River and back to Fredericktown. 


On picnics Toth often plays an Italian game called “Mora” The Toths—John, Patty and his wife Anne—visit Father 
with fellow miners Johnny Mucci and Dominic Taffoni. Margo to discuss Patty’s marriage to Thaddeus Bujarski. 
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BOOKS 


i. and 


“the repentance 


of France” 


A: MOST people know, Abbé Pierre 


is the young French priest who © 


astonished his country a little over a 
year ago by inviting the Minister of 
Reconstruction, who has _ charge, 
among other things, of housing, to 
attend the funeral of a three-month- 
old girl who had died of cold in the 
only lodgings her parents could get— 
an unheated, ramshackle hut. The 
Minister came to the funeral, bring- 
ing, as the Abbé said, “the repentance 
of France” for the horror and the 
absurdity of this death, and deaths 
like it. Since, the Abbé has become 
famous, and though as long as he is 
engaged in his present work—finding 
homes and helping build little cities 
of bungalows for the Sans-Logis, or 
homeless, of Paris—he will never be 
able to raise enough money, he has 
been able to raise substantial funds. 
In ABBE PIERRE AND THE RAGPICKERS 
or Emmaus (P. J. Kenedy, $3.75), 
Boris Simon, a French journalist, 
poet, painter and actor, has told the 
story of how the Abbé began making 





Abbé Pierre plays with the 
children of the homeless of Emmaus. 


a career of helping the Sans-Logis, 
first from a house he had bought on 
the outskirts of Paris, later in several 
private and, at times, lawless com- 
munities that he and his friends, the 
homeless, built on tracts of land 
around the city. 

Though he is a professional writer, 
Mr. Simon has not told his story skill- 
fully. He has written as a sentimen- 
talist, a devotee, and he has produced 
a tear-jerker; what is valuable about 
his book is that it frequently brings 
one close to tears, and especially one 
who has known Paris slightly, the 
city of light and luxury, the city for 
epicures and sensualists. Like every 
other city, Paris has an underside, 
and certainly this has been written 
about, from Francois Villon on down 
through Hugo, Balzac, Zola, to the 
latest existentialist. But what is de- 
scribed in this book is singular: a 
young priest, who had made his mark 
in the Resistance by transporting 
Jews to Switzerland, who had been 


- elected to the Chamber of Deputies, 


who was an international leader of 
the movement for world federalism, 
all in all an out-of-the-ordinary young 
priest, decided to do something about 
the underside of Paris. He rented a 
big house, which he used first as a 
youth hostel for young internation- 
alists and cyclists from all over the 
world, and then began admitting the 
poor, the vagrant, the derelict to it. 
He gave it the name of Emmaus, after 
the town in which two disciples of 
Jesus despaired and began hoping 
again after the Crucifixion. He put 
the supposedly helpless men who 
came to Emmaus to work—building, 
picking rags and scavenging in gar- 
bage dumps and selling what they 
found, and doing a score of tasks to 
help others more helpless than them- 
selves. Out of this grew a cluster of 
settlements around Paris, sometimes 
on forbidden, zoned-off land, in rail- 
way yards and on the outskirts of 
factories, where the Companions of 
Emmaus — drunkards, crooks, athe- 
ists, Communists and whatnot—put 
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The WAY of the CROSS 


Written and Illustrated by 
Caryll Houselander 


Reading this made us sad all over again that the 
author had died: the writing is so fresh, the ideas so 
new. We think it will prove one of her most popular 
books—and surely, THE book for Lenten reading this 
year. The illustrations here reproduced are from this 
book. ' $2.75 


The IMAGE of GOD in SEX 
by Vincent Wilkin, S.J. 


Sex as the divided reflection at our level of the fruit- 
fulness God has in unity. That this is traditional Cath- 
olic teaching may come as a surprise, but definitely 
a pleasant one. $1.75 
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A RETREAT for LAY PEOPLE 


by Msgr. Ronald Knox 


Complete reading for a private retreat, but also ex- 
cellent for spiritual reading at home. As pleasantly 
informal as The Mass in Slow Motion, but written for 
grown-ups. Meditations for two Holy Hours are in- 
cluded. $3.00 


TENDERS of the FLOCK 


by Leo Trese 


A new book for priests on the same lines as the 
author's Vessel of Clay and A Man Approved. As his 
fellow clergy (and a good many of the laity) know, 
no one can write this sort of book quite so appeal- 
ingly or effectively as Father Trese. $2.50 


Spiritual Classics in Modern Translations: 


The CONFESSIONS of 
ST. AUGUSTINE 


Translated by F. J. Sheed $3.00 
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SHEED & WARD 
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Order from any bookstore 


The current number of Sheed & Ward's 
OWN TRUMPET contains full information 
on all our Spring books, extracts from 
some, reviews of earlier books and illus- 
trations by Jean Charlot. We also have a 
catalog of Lenten reading. To get both or 
either, free and postpaid, write to Juliet 
MacGill—all the address you need is— 


The IMITATION of CHRIST 
Translated by Edgar Daplyn $2.00 
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JUST PUBLISHED! 


A treasured gift 
for Easter... 
a magnificent 
possession for 
years to come 


THE 


se Catholic 
Shrines of Europe 


By MSGR. JOHN K. CARTWRIGHT 
Photographs by ALFRED WAGG 


Foreword by Bishop Martin J. O’Connor 


In this beautiful, unique book, Europe’s great. Catholic shrines, 
the little-known and the world-familiar, are mirrored in all their 
inspiring beauty in 300 black-and-white photographs and eight 
pages in full color. Their history and meaning for the Christian 
world are faithfully and interestingly described by Monsignor 
Cartwright. 


From the early fortified churches to such famous shrines as 
those of St. Francis of Assisi and Our Lady of Fatima, the whole 
development of the Catholic Church in Europe is lovingly de- 
— in words and pictures. The nations covered include: 

ngland, France, Ireland, Portugal, Germany, Austria, Belgium 
and Switzerland. Here are the glories of Vatican City, the French 
Gothic Cathedrals, all the splendid shrines. An inspirational book 
for pilgrim, tourist and all who would experience the beauty of 
faith as captured in superb photographs. With a map of the 
shrines. 7% x 9%. The book has the Imprimatur of Archbishop 
O’Boyle of Washington, D. C 


$6.00 at all bookstores 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., Inc., New York 36, N. Y. 

















“Does the Catholic Church sanction mob law?” 
t asked Puck magazine when Cardinal Gibbons 


defended the Knights of Labor in 1887. Have 
Catholics been pro or anti-labor? What effect 
did the Catholic Bishops’ program of 1919 have 
on the New Deal? What is a “labor priest’? 
What have Catholics done to prevent Communist 
domination of unions? Find out the answers 

to these and other questions in— 


CATHOLICS & U.S. LABOR 


—a 16-page reprint in text and pictures of JUBILEE’s famous article 
(September, 1954) on the role of clergy and laity in the U.S. labor 
scene 


Prices: 15¢ per single copy, 10¢ per : Write to: Reprint: Dep’t, suBILEE, 377 
copy in orders of 50 or more (mini- Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
mum bulk order). Please enclose payment. 














together houses of brick and wood 
for the disinherited of Paris without 
distinction of political or religious 
background. 

“One of them is here because he 
was too red,” Abbé Pierre has said. 
“In Madrid he would have been shot, 
Another came because he was too 
white. In Prague he would have been 
hanged. Anywhere else but here they 
would have slit each other’s throats 
consciously and willingly. Here, faced 
by a family out in the cold, they say: 
‘Father, where are the bricks?’ And 
in a united effort they start to build. 
Afterward, when the discussions be- 
gin again, they are different men 
because the argument has changed 
in tone. They have come to the source 
of the problem, hunger, thirst, a roof, 
the cold spell; and they have by- 
passed the political issues. . . . Had 
we ourselves been placed in similar 
circumstances of heredity, education, 
difficulties with work, living condi- 
tions, would we not be just as derelict, 
even robbers and assassins—maybe 
even more unworthy than they?” 


In building Emmaus, the Abbé has 
aroused suspicion. He has been ac- 
cused of being an anarchist, a princi- 
pled law-breaker, and he has de- 
fended himself by saying that he 
would prefer to see the homeless pro- 
vided for by government action but 
that, government action being as slow 
as it is, babies dying as they do while 
the details of government housing are 
being debated by deputies busy with 
such details as placating lobbyists 
and taking vacations, he must take 
interim action himself. “Man has a 
soul, but before preaching to him 
about it, see that he has a shirt on his 
back and a roof over that soul. Later 
one can explain to him what’s in- 
side.” To the pharisaical, he is equal- 
ly reprehensible, for he does not 
actively proselytize the men who 
come to him, and the percentage of 
fallen-away Catholics he has .won 
back is so far undoubtedly rather 
small. “The same soup for them all, 
believer or not,” he says. But he has, 
by example, won some over, and the 
proportion increases—not arithmetic- 
ally but geometrically. 


In telling the Abbé’s story, which 
is pretty much fictionalized for fear 
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of offending any of the Companions 
of Emmaus, Mr. Simon weaves to- 
gether the life stories of an assorted 
group of outcasts and sufferers and 
the life story of the Abbé. At times 
the account is funny (the Abbé won 
close to a thousand dollars in a quiz 
game of “Double or Nothing” at a 
circus when the Companions were 
really up against it); at times it is 
maudlin (the author reports that 
even the dogs who foregathered at 
Emmaus were delirious with joy and 
goodfellowship) ; and at times it is 
dry and businesslike, for the Abbé 
is, above all, a practical man who 
gets things done by knowing how to 
do them, what prices things will 
fetch, and where to scrounge things 
he needs. It is always moving, for it 
introduces us to a man who says, 
“Never try to acquire peace of mind 
by chiseling on charity;” he may 
change our perspective, as he has 
changed the perspective of so many 
Frenchmen, toward the next derelict 
we meet in the street—or, in broader 
terms—change our perspective to- 
ward our fellow-men and toward God. 

—Rosert RUSSELL 


THe CorRNERSTONE, by Zoé Oldenbourg, 
translated by Edward Hyams (Pan- 
theon, $4.50), is an exciting historical 
novel set in thirteenth-century France 
at the time of the Crusades. The story 
of the family of Ansiau of Linnieres 
begins at the moment when Ansiau de- 
parts on a pilgrimage to his eldest son’s 


‘ grave in the Holy Land and leaves his 


fief in the valley of the Seine to his bull- 
like second son, Le Gros. Ansiau seems 
to sustain the whole fabric of the tale 
as, growing totally blind and accom- 
panied by a blind heretic, a run-away 
monk and a 12-year-old guide named 
Auberi, he walks across France: 
through pillaged Provence where the 
Crusaders were purging the Albigensian 
heretics, to the thief-ridden seaport of 
Marseilles, from there going by boat 
to Acre and the Promised Land. 
Ansiau’s patron is Saint Peter, the 
Rock, and Ansiau is, like Peter, the 
foundation of his family. He is Samson 
also as, captured by the heathen in the 
Holy Land, he walks around and 
around harnessed to a grist mill, shut 
out from light of the sun and cut off 
from the light of his Church. In his 
father’s absence Le Gros obsesses him- 
self with gaining property and conquer- 
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ing every woman he can. He overcomes 
his own sister, Eglantine (the bastard 
child of Ansiau), who calls on the pow- 


ers of Morgan, queen of fairies, to 


avenge her; finally, during a great 
drought, Le Gros is killed by the vassals 
as a witch. Haguenier is Le Gros’ heir 
and only legitimate son, a skilled knight 
with a diseased heart. It is Haguenier 


_who delicately suffers the trials set by 


his lady to pass through the mysterious 
courts of love (a fascinating element 
of the story showing the close relation- 
ship of the medieval court of love to 
the love of Our Lady). Haguenier em- 
bodies ideal knighthood. But during a 
fit of jealous cruelty to his wife, Le 
Gros causes Haguenier to push him 
accidentally over a pair of andirons 
and to break his back. Haguenier en- 
ters a monastery to do penance, and 
discovers there a liberating purity in 
his love for his lady. 

The Cornerstone is vivid and poetic, 
having the flavor of a pageant and a 
battlefield. It is hard too, like granite, 
as, almost mercilessly, the characters 
are ground down. The child, Auberi, 
watches the severed head of Ansiau’s 
heretic companion bounce down into a 
gorge. Le Gros with his broken back 
dies a miserable and frightened death. 
Eglantine is torn with pitchforks. Ha- 
guenier’s property and will are re- 
nounced, and in the last chapter, 
Ansiau never reaches Jerusalem, but 
dies completely alone on a mountain- 
side drinking dew to quench his thirst 
and trying to consecrate a blade of 
grass into the Eucharist. One can’t help 
but think that the author’s contempo- 
rary vision, orientated in the mutila- 
tions and hardships of war, is looking 
beyond thirteenth-century France. 

—Satty APPLETON 


A RETREAT FoR Lay PEopte, by Ronald 
Knox (Sheed and Ward, $3.00), is an 
arm-chair retreat for Lent, beautifully 
written by Msgr. Knox and beautifully 
timed for release by Sheed and Ward. 
It offers readers an opportunity to be- 
come something other than FEaster- 
Sunday quarterbacks this year. © 

From Msgr. Knox’s refreshing and 
considered point of view, we reflect 
upon our own attitudes toward life and 
death, upon possible attitudes toward 
Our Lord’s life and death, upon prac- 
ticable attitudes toward doing His will. 
The author deals with materials which 
have been covered before, but he throws 
new light on facets most of us have 
never before considered. This is par- 
ticularly evident in those meditations 
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Challenging and inspiring 
Lenten Reading: 


THE MEANING OF HOLINESS 


by LOUIS LAVELLE. Widely acclaimed 
as one of the best books on sanctity written 
in modern times, it considers the various 
forms of spirituality in Francis of Assisi, 
Teresa of Avila, John of the Cross, and 
Francis de Sales. Jubilee: “Aims at our 
own potential of sanctity . . . a challenge to 
the desire we all have for God,” 2.75 


FORTITUDE AND TEMPERANCE 


by JOSEF PIEPER. Classical virtue re- 
stated for modern man, in a brilliant ex- 
amination of two cardinal virtues and their 
true bearing on life today. Commonweal: 
“Pieper meets our world and its problems 
with a simplicity and candor and relevance 
that are indeed rare . . . the finest stylist 
of all those writing philosophy today.” 2.75 


THE END OF TIME 


by JOSEF PIEPER. This illuminating 
book relates history past and present to 
revelation, and in particular to the proph- 
ecies of the Apocalypse. Historical events, 
trends and personalities are seen from the 
vantage point of the beginning and the end 
of time, taking on a meaning profoundly 
challenging to the Christian. 2.75 


THE LAST THINGS 


by ROMANO GUARDINI., Death, Puri- 
fication after Death, Resurrection, Judg- 
ment and Eternity—one of the most chal- 
lenging of spiritual writers forces us to 
face these old problems in the light of the 
present age. Jubilee: “Moves with superb 
clarity into those regions where mysteries 
are to be revealed and God to be met with 
face to face.” 2.75 


And all through the year, remember: 


WITH THE BIBLE 
THROUGH THE CHURCH YEAR 


FATHER BERON’S magnificent retelling 
of the stories of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, set within the framework of the 
Church Year. Splendidly illustrated in full 
color; specially recommended for “out- 
standing artistic merit” by the Book Selec- 
tion Committee of the American Library 
Association Religious Book Round Table, 
and highly praised by the Catholic Press. 
A family book, “to be spread over many 
laps.” 4.95 . 


Order from your bookseller 


Please request our catalog 


PANTHEON BOOKS Inc. 


333 Sixth Ave, New York 14, N. Y. 
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"Deserves to rank 
with masterpieces 
that have endured 


for centuries*”’ 


MEDITATIONS 
OF A 
BELIEVER 


by MARCEL LEGAUT 


Reflections on the life of Christ 
and its meaning for our times. An 
inspiring work which has won rec- 
ognition in postwar Europe as a 
modern Christian classic. 


“Refreshing and welcome... . . The 
author of these meditations is . . . 
a scientist in the tradition of Pasteur, 
a dedicated, devout layman in the 
tradition of Ozanam. His spiritual 
reflections will be an inspiration to 
like-minded laymen in every coun- 
try.” —JOHN J. WRIGHT, 

Bishop of Worcester 


“It radiates the essence of Catholic 
spiritual teaching and presents mys- 
tical realities in simple form... . It 
may well make many an ‘outside 
saint’ aware that the Church has 
preserved the essential principles 
unchanged since apostolic days. 
Newman would approve of M. Le- 
gaut.”—JOsEPH McsoRLEY, C. S. P.* 


“Can it be that Marcel Légaut has 
written a wholly modern sequel to 
the Imitation of Christ? One may 
well think so. At any rate, Medita- 
tions of a Believer is a very moving, 
very dynamic book.” 

' —GEORGE N. SHUSTER 

Imprimatur 
$3.75 at all bookstores 


ALFRED A. KNOPF, Publisher 
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EASTER CARDS 
by Ade Bethune 
Box E: 10 for $1.00 
Box F: 25 for $2.00 
postage: .25¢ 
ST. LEO SHOP, NEWPORT, R. I. 














which explore each minute detail in the 
public life of Christ. 

This “retreat” is a delight to make, 
so much so that though it is possible to 
complete it in one sitting, the entire 
Lenten season will not be enough time 
to absorb all of its spiritual nourish- 
ment.—James J. Cusick 


THe Ace or Beier: The Medieval 
Philosophers, edited by Anne Fremantle 
(Mentor Book: The New American Li- 
brary, paper, 50¢; Houghton Mifflin, 
cloth, $2.75), introduces a series of 
volumes (to be issued during the next 
two years in both paper- and cloth- 
bound editions) covering the course of 
philosophical thought from the early 
Middle Ages to the present. 

Since The Age of Belief takes crucial 
excerpts from leading writers of the 
West over a period of ten centuries 
(among them not only Saint Augustine, 
Saint Thomas Aquinas, Boethius, Abe- 
lard, Duns Scotus, but also Saint 
Anselm, Erigena, Avicenna and the 
Jewish and Arabic philosophers), it is 
often a difficult book. But what makes 
it intelligible for the average layman is 
the skillful and penetrating commen- 
tary by Mrs. Fremantle, who has had 
the good sense to make generous refer- 
ences to the work of other commenta- 
tors, and has even placed this vast and 
diffuse body of Christian philosophy in 
relationship to the work of such diverse 
contemporaries as Lecky, Freud, Ein- 
stein, Jean-Paul Sartre, Bertrand Rus- 
sell, Aldous Huxley, Jacques Maritain 
and Robert Oppenheimer. As an intro- 
duction to the philosophy of a crucial 
age of mankind, The Age of Belief 
(marred in some cases by lack of 
sources for quotations) is an invaluable 
base from which the thoughtful and 
curious reader can begin his advance 
into unknown regions of the intellect. 

—Epmunp T. DELANEY 


Cotum or Derry, by Eona K. MacNicol 
(Sheed and Ward, $3.25), is a light, 
sweet breath of a novel that sings soft- 
ly of Saint Columcille of Ireland, of his 
great joy in bringing Christ and the 
Word of God to his people, and of the 
terrible sorrow that shrouded him in 
the middle of his life, banishing him 
from Ireland forever. 

To those even faintly familiar with 
Irish history, the story is an old one, 
but it is in the telling of it that Miss 
MacNicol achieves distinction. In the 
lilting, tilting, rhythmic music of mod- 
ern Irish: idiom she recounts the sixth- 
century tale of Colum’s copying the 








BOOKS FOR LENT 


THE SCHOLAR AND THE CROSS 
The Life and Work of Edith Stein 


By Hilda C. Graef—JIn this superb 
biography Miss Graef captures the 
very spirit of the life and work of 
Edith Stein, who combined a perfect 
openness to every question of modern 
life with an utterly supernatural out- 
look; who as a teacher, philosopher, 
and Carmelite nun taught and lived 
the highest Catholic ideals. 
Illustrated $3.50 


ESSAYS IN CHRISTIAN UNITY 


By Henry St. John, O.P.—Reflections, 
based on many years of experience, 
on the spirit and techniques of the 
ecumenical movement, intended to 
show how many of the barriers di- 
viding Christians can be removed. 
Ready soon. $3.00 








THE PRIEST IN THE WORLD 


By Rev. Josef Sellmair, translated by 
Brian Battershaw— This work sets 
forth the relationship that should ex- 
ist between humanity and the mystery 
of grace in priests. The author treats 
such knotty problems as the priest 
and learning, the priest and the world, 
the priest and women, personality and 
asceticism. $3.25 





I LIFT MY LAMP 
Jesuits in America 


Edited by John P. Leary, S.J.—Thrill- 
ing stories of sixteen Jesuits who took 
active part in the formation of Ameri- 
ca. We see them pushing their way 
into Georgia, settling five different 
spots in Florida, exploring the Mis- 
sissippi, and reddening the soil with 
their blood before anyone ever heard 
of Jamestown or Plymouth Rock. We 
find them, later on, carrying Christ’s 
word to the poor, founding schools, 
vigorously prodding the faithful to 
follow Christ, and trekking the steam- 
ing jungles of the far Pacific with our 
GI’s in World War II. Some of those 
described are well-known; the others 
should be, for their lives gave elo- 
quent testimony to the spirit of Christ 
and the love of country. $4.75 


NO LONGER TWO 


A Commentary on the Encyclical 
“Casti Connubii” of Pius XI 





to aid those contemplating marriage, 
Father Handren here explores the 
teaching given by Pope Pius XI in his 
encyclical, Casti Connubii. He aug- 
ments his thesis, wherever possible, 
with statements made by the present 
Pontiff and the bishops of our own 
country. This timely book will help 
solve the many problems that vex 
young men and women of the modern 
age. $4.00 





By Walter J. Handren, S.J.—Seeking 
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A monumental 
work by a 
world-renowned 
Catholic 
philosopher 









HISTORY OF 
CHRISTIAN 
PHILOSOPHY 
IN THE 
MIDDLE AGES 


by Etienne Gilson 


A comprehensive 896-page exposition 
of the main philosophical currents and 
theological tenets of 1200 years of 
Christian thought. With exhaustive 
notes and references to the entire liter- 


ature of the period. vas 
Sah 
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Price $7.50 \F 
RANDOM HOUSE, N. Y. | 






























Louis Joseph Lebret, O.P. 


For the last twenty years 
an intense desire has been 
manifested for a profound 
Christian renewal. It is not a 
question of erecting an arti- 
ficial Christendom nor of 
placing other men under the 
yoke of Christians. It is a 
question of helping Chris- 
tians to realize the dimen- 
sions of the Universe, to 
insert themselves in the un- 
folding of history and devel- 
opment of life. 


Human Ascent is medi- 
tative, at times lyrical and 
poetic in its sensitivity to 
the aspirations of humanity 
struggling to become more 
fully itself. Father Lebret’s 
purpose is to awaken the 
conscience of Christian and 
non-Christian alike to the 
true dimensions of man and 
humanity in the plan of 
God. He helps us discover 
our role in history without 
separating ourselves from a 
humanity in struggle. 


Ten original illustrations 
by Clarence E. Giese. 
PAPER $2.50 


FIDES PUBLISHERS 
CHICAGO 10, ILL. 


HUMAN ASCENT 
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Psalter of Jerome under cover and 
silence of the night. Finbar, the owner 
of the book, does not know what has 
been done; his subsequent discovery of 
his loss and his cantankerous, old-man’s 
complaint to the High King of Ireland 
results in a judgment against Colum, 
the shattering of the peace of the land 
and the tearing of Colum’s heart for 
his sins of anger and revenge. Colum’s 
penance was to leave Ireland, never to 
know ‘sound or sight of it again, and 
to be put down on the cold shores of 
strangers and heathens. 

Eona MacNicol’s version of the story 
ends in sorrow and lament, yet in 
peace, in a hushed waiting for the fu- 
ture in which Columcille, beloved of 
the Gaels, was to attain his greatest 
triumphs on the Isle of Iona and to be- 
come the patron saint of Scotland. 

—Oona Burke 


LirurGicaAL CATECHISM ON THE SACRI- 
FICE OF THE Divine Liturcy (Diocesan 
Press, 54 Riverview Avenue, Pittsburgh 
14, 75¢) is the first catechism in Eng- 
lish. for members of the Byzantine 
Slavonic rite. The booklet—an excellent 
and valuable job which should interest 


Catholics of the Latin rite as well as ‘ 


those of the various Eastern rites—be- 
gins with a study of the church build- 
ing itself, the icons and liturgical ves- 
sels and vestments, surveys the various 
liturgies of the Byzantine rites, and then 
proceeds step by step through the most 
common one, that of St. John Chrystos- 
tom.—Boris YAMPOLSKY 


THE MESSENGER, by. Remy (Newman, 
$2.50), is a dramatic and at times mov- 
ing novel of a newly-ordained priest’s 
underground mission from Rome to a 
land behind the Iron Curtain where he 
engages in an epic struggle with an ex- 
priest who has become a Communist 
official. Despite the book’s numerous 
faults (it loses sight of characters and 
is often fuzzy and incomplete), it does 
have a basic simplicity, is always dra- 
matic, and is the kind of story which 
could be turned into an honest and 
realistic movie.—B.Y. 


PAMPHLET SUGGESTIONS, compiled by 
Eugene L. Condon (Grail Publications, 
St. Meinrad, Indiana, 25¢), contains 
lists of well-written pamphlets grouped 
alphabetically under their publisher’s 
name and address. This is an important 
handbook for those who are responsible 
for the maintenance of a pamphlet 
rack, simplifying their work of selection 
and ordering.—R. J. 
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Read the Full Story 
About the Church’s 
“Youngest Confessor” 





DOMINIC 
SAVIO 


TEENAGE SAINT 
By Peter Lappin, S.D.B. 


For every teen-aged reader — and 
for all those interested in youth — 
this dramatized, true-to-life. biog- 
raphy catches for perhaps the first 
time the true spirit of Dominic 
Savio. It was written by a member 
of the Salesian Order whose founder, 
Don Bosco, was Dominic’s close 
friend. It is accurate in every detail, 
correcting some earlier erroneous 
interpretations of the teen-aged 
saint and presenting him as he 
actually was . . .-a real, flesh-and- 
blood Dominic whose saintly ex- 
ample is fully believable and pos- 
sible of imitation. $2.75 


At your bookstore or use the coupon to 
order direct from 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 


1803 Bruce Building Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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JUBILEE Salutes 


Seated, Catherine Schaefer, 
Alba Zizzamia; 

standing, Jean Garilan, 
Jeanne Miller. 


THE NCWC’S OFFICE FOR UN AFFAIRS 


BECAUSE . . . without fanfare or public acclaim its four-woman staff, headed by 
Miss Catherine Schaefer, has kept open a much-needed two-way flow of information 
between the United Nations and Catholics here and abroad. Primarily concerned 
with the international organization’s activities in the fields of human rights 

and social welfare, the women act as observers, writers, researchers and 
consultants, and are called upon to do a good bit of globe-trotting. To keep 
abreast of the UN’s progress, both Miss Schaefer and her assistant, Miss Alba 
Zizzamia, attend meetings abroad and in New York, where they sit in on sessions 
of the UN and on briefings of the American mission to the UN, to which 

the NCWC is accredited. Each month they and their staff prepare a fact-sheet 
which summarizes developments affecting both the UN and the many Catholic 
organizations which participate in the work of UN agencies. The report goes to 

the NCWC, which distributes it to its affiliated Catholic organizations. 

In addition, Miss Schaefer, who has long been active in Catholic-sponsored efforts 
for international understanding, acts as consultant to the UN’s Economic and 
Social Council on behalf of the World Union of Catholic Women’s Organizations— 
a 36,000,000-member body. Miss Zizzamia, for her part, has traveled extensively 
on missions related to her work as UN correspondent for the NCWC News Service. 
She recently toured the UN’s African Trust Territories and went to. Montevideo 
for a UNESCO conference. Last year both she and Miss Schaefer were awarded 

the “Pro Ecclesia et Pontifice” medal. The third member of the staff, Miss Jean 
Gartlan, does much of the research for the Office. She, too, is well-traveled, having 
carried out recently a year-long volunteer assignment with the Catholic missions to 
teach journalism in Africa’s Gold Coast. The Office’s other member is Miss Jeanne 
Miller, who does most of the secretarial work and keeps things moving with order 
and efficiency. 
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New Edition 


PADRE PIO 
THE 
STIGMATIST 


Reverend Charles Mortimer Carty 








Tenth and New Edition 
on 
The life, letters, spiritual maxims, conversions and gifts 
of the first priest to be stigmatized 


Imprimatur by Archbishop Murray For copies address 
310 Pages with 105 Photographs FATHERS RUMBLE AND CARTY 
Paper Cover, $2.50 Library Edition, $3.50 Radio Replies Press 
St. Paul 1, Minn., U.S.A. 


THAT CATHOLIC CHURCH 
A Ne Aaa 


THE REV. DR. LESLIE RUMBLE, M.S.C. 
Edited in Collaboration with 
THE REV. CHARLES CARTY 
Editorial Manager of Radio Replies Press, St. Paul, Minn., U.S.A. 





Preface and Imprimatur by 
MOST REVEREND JOHN G. MURRAY, 
S.T.D. 
Archbishop of St. Paul, Minn., U.S.A. 


1650 READY REPLIES 
on 
Catholicism, Protestantism, Judaism, Paganism 
and Communism 
A source book of information on up to the minute questions whose answers 
will be found invaluable for the uninformed Catholic, the educated Catholic, 
and all non-Catholics. This is published as a reference work for Study 


Clubs, High Schools, Colleges, Universities, Newman Clubs, Novitiates 
and Seminaries. 


For paper or cloth bound copies of this 464 page book address your order directly to 


$2.50 paper bound FATHERS RUMBLE AND CARTY $3.50 cloth bound 
Radio Replies Press 
St. Paul 1, Minn., U.S.A. 

















JUBILEE’s new Book Club offers you 
seven modern classics (list price $26.50 
at a bargain price of only $1¢ 
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To the Editors of JUBILEE 
377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


[] Enclosed is $10. Please enroll me as a member 
of JUBILEE’s Book Club. I understand that 1 am 
to receive the seven books described above plus the 
bonus book. You will send me one selection per 
month for six months (in two cases the selection 
comprises two books). The first book will be shipped 
about April 15, 1955. 





Name 





Street 





City Zone State 


NOTE: JUBILEE’s editors reserve the right to substitute other 
books if mecessary, and to ship the selections in any 
convenient order. 


We like these books—and thought you would, toc 

we worked out an arrangement with the publishers if 
order to be able to present them at a special low rate t 
JUBILEE’s readers. They’re all contemporary classi¢ 
in the Catholic field—the kind of books that ar 
worth keeping for your permanent library—and ar 
all original books in hard covers—not paper-bound 
reprints. ‘ 

We're offering the seven as a package for only $1 

(they sold originally for $26.50). And we are adding 
without charge—as a present from JUBILEE—a copy 
of Thomas Merton’s famous collection of poems, 
The Tears of the Blind Lions. Thus you will receive 
a total of eight books. 


How the JUBILEE BOOK CLUB works 


Starting on April 15th, we will ship you one selection’ each month 
over a six-month period. (In two cases, of course, you will receive 
two books together.) You pay only $10 when you join the Club, 
(JUBILEE takes care of all handling and shipping costs.) Simply. fill 
out the coupon (left), attach payment and mail . .. We have bee 
able to obtain a limited number of books at this special low rate, § 
join now. These are the books you will receive . 


THREE MYSTICS, edited by Father Bruno de Jesus-Marie, O.D.C. During 
the great age of Spanish spirituality three contemporaries—St. Theresa 
of Avila, St. John of the Cross and the painter El Greco—underwent 
mystical experiences which this handsome volume brilliantly records 
through an extensive selection of the saints’ writings and the artists) 


works. (List price, $7.50) 


ST. BENEDICT JOSEPH LABRE, by Agnes de la Gorce. The story of 
strange and wonderful beggar-saint, a monk without a cloister, 
in his wanderings was a witness to eternity, and in his poverty, to 
the treasures of heaven. (List price, $3.00) 


RELIGIOUS ART from the Twelfth to the Eighteenth Century, by Emile ™ 
Male. A lavishly illustrated introduction to the religious content of the 
painting, sculpture and architecture produced by the flowering off 
Christian culture. (List price, $4.50) 


GOLDEN GOAT, by R. L. Bruckberger, O.P. The famed priest of the™ 
French Resistance has composed an arresting parable of a Worthy | 
Rich Man and an Unworthy Poor Man—in which the Gospels are yet 
proved right in the end. (List price, $2.00) 


THE LONG LONELINESS, the Autobiography of Dorothy Day. The mov- | 
ing account of a pilgrimage of love and compassion that led Miss Day, 
co-founder of the Catholic Worker movement, to take her stand along- | 
side the poor and dispossessed of America. (List price, $3.50) : 


ADVENT, by Jean Danielou. A profound essay on conversion in which 
Father Damnielou traces the fulfillment of prophecy in history and» 
examines the transcendent role of the Cross in leading men to truth. 7 
(List price, $2.50) 


THE MYSTERY OF THE CHARITY OF JOAN OF ARC, by Charles Peguy, ; 
translated by Julian Green. An extraordinary meditation by the great\ 
French poet on the awakening of Joan’s supernatural vocation, written 
in the form of a dialogue between the saint and two other women. | 
(List price, $3.50) 


And a Bonus Book... 


Thomas Merton’s TEARS OF THE BLIND LIONS—a collection of vigorous _ 
and beautiful poems written from the Trappist Monastery of Our Lady 
of Gethsemani. 











